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PLO official escapes 
from rebel’ s prison 

Libya connived at his arrest 

By Sana’ Alul 
Special to The Star 


AMMAN — Mr. Salem Abu Karsh (Abu 
Khaled) a Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) official held by Palestinian 
rebels in a prison on the outskirts of Da- 
mascus for nine months has escaped. The 
escape took place on 1 4 June. And within 
three hours, Abu Khaled arrived in Jordan 



Abu Khaled; A narrow escape 


with the help of the head of the prison in 
which he was kept and four people who 
pretended to be rebels. 

Narrating his story to The Star. Abu 
Khaled said sometime in October last year 
he was “invited to Libya for an official 
business”. He added, "when I arrived in 
Libya on 1 8 October, I realized that there 
was a trick to arrest me.” He said he de- 
cided to leave the country at once, but, as 
he boarded a plane, he was taken back by 


Libyan officials who detained him for 
days during which he was treated cruelly. 

Mr. Abu Khaled continued that he was 
sent to Syria by a special Libyan military 
plane accompanied by a group of Libyans 
and Palestinian rebels. The rebels were 
headed by Wasef Oraiqat (Abu Raed). 
“In Syria he was put into prison for nine 
months without knowing anything about 
my fate." he adds. Abu Khaled said he 
was informed a few days before his escape 
that he would have been moved to another 
place on 16 June Lo be killed. 

Mr. Abu Khaled said he was able to con- 
vince the head of the prison and with the 
help of this man his escape was planned. 
He said some soporific potion was pul into 
the meal of all the guards and the other 
prisoners, and this made them sleep for a 
long time. Then Abu Khaled accompanied 
by four persons — the head of the prison, 
the prison's driver, the supply officer of 
the prison and another man from outside 
(he prison all escaped. These four men 
who accompanied Abu Khaled said that, 
they helped him without expecting any re- 
ward, adding they were satisfied with the 
success of their plan. 

Commenting on the action of the Pales- 
tinian rebels, the ex-prison head said: 
“The rebels pretended that they want to 
correct some mistakes within the PLO. 
while it is clear now that they are making 
Ihe mistakes. They rebelled just to be 
leaders and every one of them is just col- 
lecting a force around him. Actually they 
are a tool in the hands of Syria and Li- 
bya." 

The driver who all the time acted as a 
link between Abu Khaled and the outside 
world said a revolution which is not 
conferred by the people will never suc- 
ceed" Mr Abu Khaled was quick to add 
that "even Syria lost the hope which it 
had in the rebels." He said that most of 
the rebels now feel remorse for being 
rebels. 


Abu Jihad optimistic about 
Palestinian talks in Aden 

AMMAN (STAR) — The Deputy Commander of the Palestinian forces Mr. Khalil A1 
Wazlr (Abu Jihad) has expressed optimism that members of the democratic alliance 
will return to Aden on Friday with decisions that will ensure the unity of the Pales- 
tinian groups. He expressed the hope that the Aden meeting will come out with a 
working paper that will form the base of the forthcoming Palestine National Council 
meeting in Algiers. 

South Yemeni President All Nasser suggested that representatives of the alliauce 
consult their leaders In Damascus on -issues which have caused disagreement within 
the Palestinian factions at ihe meeting. 

>Thc Star learned that the Fateh delegation under Abu Jihad* s leadership met with 
President All Nasser and discussed several Issues Including the Intensification of ef- 
forts lo normalize relations between Palestinians and Syrians. The South Yemeni 
leader promised to pursue his efforts on this Issue and added that he will discuss the 
subject with Syrian officials when he visits Damascus at the end of the month. 

Abu Jihad mentioned that at the second Palestinian dialogue In Algiers, there was 
agreement on most political Issues which came up for discussion except on two points. 
These were on Yasser Arafat* s visit to Cairo and the Tripoli fighting. He said these 
points besides organizational matters among other things, will dominate the PNC 
meeting which Fateh has suggested to be held on 10 July. 

2 Israeli, army officers on trial 


TEL AVIV ( AP) — An Israeli military ex- 
plosives expert, blinded by a bomb explo- 
sion. is to testify later this week in the 
trial of two military officers charged with 
complicity in the attempted murder of 
three Palestinian mayors. Israeli radio re- 
ported Wednesday. 

Suleiman Hirbawi. an Israeli Druze, 
was blinded when a bomb placed in the 
garage door of West Bank Mayor Ibrahim 
Tawil Exploded. Hirbawi'* family claims 
that one of the defendants. Capt, Aharon 
Glia, was with Hirbawi when the bomb 
exploded and knew that the bomb was 
placed in the door, but failed to warn him. 
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Artillery duels rage in Beirut 

Israeli troops close ports in Sidon , Tyre 


VIENNA: A car bomb triggered by remote control exploded In front of the Turkish 
embassy here Wednesday killing one person and Injuring three. The man killed wn 
believed to be a Turkish embassy employee. Soon after the explosion, a telephone 
caller told the Associated I*ress that the Armenian Revolutionary Army was respon- 
sible. ( AP Wire photo) 

Escalation of the Gulf war 
reduces Suez canal income 


CAIRO ( AP) — The Suez Canal has been 
among casualties of the latest escalation 
in the lran-Iraq war, with transiting ton- 
nages and tolls dropping by 6.5 per cent, 
according to the waterway's chief execu- 
tive. 

"The canal's income is always related 
to tonnages and we can say that income 
has decreased by 6. 5 per cent since the 
beginning of May. ' * Canal Authority 
Chairman Mohammed Ezzat Adel told the 
state-owned weekly ‘Akher Saa* in an 
interview published Wednesday. 

The canal is Egypt’s third largest fore- 
ign currency earner after remittances 
from Egyptians working abroad and oil ex- 
ports. Canal transit tolls are calculated on 
the basis of tonnage. The canal earned 
nearly one billion dollars last year and the 
government had projected an income of 
T.l billion dollars this year before the 
recent increase in attacks on tankers and 
other ships In the Gulf. "To assess the 
impact of the Gulf war (on the canal) we 
should note that Gulf trade — both Im- 
ports and exports — represents 25 per 
cent of the volume of world trade that 


transits the canal,” Adel was quoted as 
saying. “Thus, the Gulf region is a major 
customer for Egypt and this continuing 
military conflict is having its bad effect, 
particularly with regard to oil tankers 
passing through the canal”, be added. 
Adel noted that the average number of 
ships going through the canal daily hai 
dropped from 6 1 in the first four months 
of this year to 57 since the beginning of. 
May. 

The average net tonnage transiting the; 
canal during the same period (first lour, 
months of 1984) was 1 ,055,000 telly, 
Adel added. Since the beginning of May, 
the average has dropped to 9 84,0001001; 
daily. Adel said one possibility for rem- 
edying the situation for oil tankers would 
be for Saudi Arabia to increase the capac- 
ity of the trans- Arabian pipeline that ntf, 
its terminal at the Saudi Red Seaport « 
Yanbu, 320 kilometres north of Jeddah. 
The Yanbu pipeline is not operating at tu“. 
capacity now. he noted. “Should « 
happen, he said, many tankers would «P- 
the Gulf and load at Yanbu Thereof, 
enabling us to make up for the shortfall ; 
oil transiting the canal" 


BEIRUT (AP) — Artillery duels raged 
on Ihe hills east of Beirut early Wed- 
nesday. while south Lebanon resi- 
dents said Israeli troops and gunboats 
tept the ports of Sidon and Tyre 
dosed for a second straight day. Is- 
raeli warplanes also bombed Tripoli 
jnd a nearby island late in the day, 
apparently aiming at positions held by 
Palestine Liberation Organization. 


Reports from the south also indicated n 
tupped- up campaign against people sn- 
iveled of collaborating with Israel. Pre- 
lideiil Amin Gemnyel, meanwhile, flew 
ty helicopter to (he northern Lebanese 
[Oft city of Tripoli and offered his con- 
dolences to Prime Minister Rashid Karami 
oa ihe death of his mother, (he stale Ra- 
dio reported. It was Lhe first visit by the 
Maronlte Catholic president (o lire 
cation's second largest city of 500.000 
people, most of them Muslims, since he 
took power in September 1982. 


The slate television aired a film that 
showed people crowding Karami’ s office 
us well as troops and policemen at Tripo- 
li’s garrison, where Gemayel landed and 
look off. hugging and kissing Ihe 
42-year-old president. 

Slate- run Beirut radio and telephoned 
dispatches from Sidon said the port there 
and that of Tyre remained closed down by 
Israeli troops and gunboats since Tuesday 
morning. Military sources at the Israeli 
command in Tel Aviv denied that either 
port was closed, saying there had been a 
little lighter security measures in the past 
two days, but there was no change of po- 
licy. 

Sidon reporters said from the scene that 
six cargo ships and one passenger ferry 
boat have been barred from unloading or 
disembarking travellers at the harbour. 
Two Israeli gunboats patrolled off the 
harbour ns several jeeps and one ar- 
moured personnel carrier drove at inter- 
vals into Ihe port lo ensure that the clo- 
sure was observed, the reporters said. 


Iraqi jets attack 2 ships in the Gulf 

Blockade over Kharg Island to continue 


Sudden storms in British politics 

Conservative Party loses more 
seats in Euro- elections 

By Un Rockingham 5upport . As for the Euro-«l«« 

Mar London Correspondent suits, part y leaders point out that 

, our Party did so badly five years it i . 

LONDON — There were sudden Unrmo it uni VwmH tn recover some « JJ 


A police witness. Inspector Shimon 
Shavit, said In court Wednesday that Ta- 
wil, former mayor of El-Bireh, told him 
during an interrogation that Gila did not 
warn Hirbawi of the presence of a bomb, 
the radio said. However other witnesses 
have said that Glia approached the garage 
door and was slightly wounded by the 
blast himself, indicating that he did not 
know there was a bomb. 

Mayor Bassam Shakaa of Nablus lost: 
both legs when a bomb exploded under his- 
car. Mayor Karim Khallef of Rarnallah 
lost a foot in an almost simultaneous, at- , 
tack. • • ! 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — There were sudden storms 
in British politics during the week and 
Mrs. Thatcher and her Conservative gov- 
ernment must be wondering where the 
lightning will strike next. Last week, they 
lost a parliamentary by-election In a safe 
seat on the south coast, and this week, in 
the elections lo Ihe European assembly, 
the main opposition Labour Party has rob- 
bed the Conservatives of a quarter of their 
formal total of seals in the Strasbourgh 
parliament. 

In addition, the government is locked in 
what seems an unwinnable struggle with 
the coal miners' union — a dispute which 
has now deteriorated into violent clashes 
between massed police and thousands of 
striking miners. And to cap it all, one of 
Mrs Thatcher's Conservative critics — 
the former foreign secretary, Mr Francis 
Pym — has unfurled the standard of revolt 
against her In a book called the ’Politics 
of consent', which accuses the prime 
minister of 'Narrowmindedness', ‘intol- 
erance.’ ‘ dogmatism’ and ■ inflexibility’ . 

' Inevitably; Conservative spokesmen re- 
fuse to see all these events as adding up to 
one major repudiation of the government 
and its policies. The by-election result 
■» aberration, they say, and Mr Pym 
» a disappointed has-been, without popu- 


it was bound to recover 
strength this year. Moreover, thro OJJJ 
Europe voters have been registering « ^ 
protests against national 8 ove ™."L t , \t 
the Euro-elections - against soojWJ 
France as much as against Cons 7 
in Britain and West Germany. . ] 

In fact,. in Britain the 
were held against a back- qs 

unknown in other parts of Europ ■ 

30 per cent of the voters on 
turned out to vote. And neither 0 " > 
jor parties has shown much en ■ g®, 
for Europe. The Labour Party is sm ^ 
cided as to whether it wants Bn 
main in the European Community- ^ 

And, as for Mrs Thatcher, she 
shown such awkwardness in in j 
ions of the Council of banisters n ^ 
partners are threatening to osuw 
The crunch may come next 
European summit to be held in 
bleau near Paris, where Mrs » qoe 
mush either settle the contend j 
tions of the British contribution ^ 
ropean budget or risk 
tion and paralysis of Ijil 
business. The tragedy is tha ,. u a & 
makes the European GomiWJJ * 
less potent force in world affairs. , . 
issues as peace in the Middle 


M0SIA (AP) — Iraqi war planes ul- 
^tedand directly hit two very large mi- 
Ml targets Wednesday south of the Ira- 
wnwl loading island or Kharg. Baghdad 
sidio reported Wednesday. 

Quoting a military spokesman in Hugh- 
the radio, suid the attacking jets re- 
nted safely lo their buses after scoring 
BA****" bits on the targets, 
me identities of the vessels were not 
wnhoned. 

(to s P°kes man was quoled as saying 
w Wednesday’s strike was a further de- 
wasiration of Iraq’s Capability to lighten 

E3*£» ov . e r Kharg Island and other 
"wan ports in the Gulf. 

Jr*P°!f® smnn said it was also an 
wnce of Iraq’s resolve lo curry out its 
pmws warnings to all sides and ship- 
^wrapanles to end their dealings with 
im.M ■ egime . He wurned that Iraq 
lo sl riKe against ships 
*to blockade, which was de- 
wiest February, even more severely. 

Irui ^ no imt| fediate comment from 
than an ^. e , re P° rted Iraqi attack. More 
ton H^ e , rs ancl ot !ier ships have 
by 1)01,1 Iraq and Iran in the 
KtaraftnV i t? ® nnounce d its blockade of 
line 1 Febr uary- A two- week lull in 
. "“Cks was broken Sunday, when 


‘the Greek registered super tanker ’Alex- 
under the Great’ was hit by missile- 
carrying Iraqi jets. The ship was slightly 
damaged and mnnuged lo continue its out- 
ward journey under its own steam. There 
were no casualties. 

In another development, a group of 80 
Iranians fleeing government forces sought 
refuge in the eastern Turkish province of 
Van. Tuesday, the llurriyel News Agency 
reported Wednesday. The number of Ira- 
nians who reportedly sought refuge in 
Turkey reached 200 in the last three 
days. 

The Agency, run by the mass circula- 
tion Istanbul Daily llurriyel, said Iranians 
were fleeing government forces in the 
northwestern regions where the Iranian 
troops were engaged in an operation 
against separatist elements. The report 
said the fighting between the Iranian 
troops and insurgents claimed 500 lives 
in the last three days including a 100 
from Ihe government forces. 

The refugees were given temporary ac- 
commodation at a local school in the bor- 
der village of Baskale after medical check- 
ups. it added. Turkish officials here re- 
fused lo comment on the report. Turkey 
and Iran share a common border of 454 
kilometres. 


Palestinian factions end 
meeting in Aden 

They’ll meet again in Algiers on 5 July 


By Sana’ Alul 
Special to The Star 


upcufll IV J Mini 

Nay irtth meet,n * of Palestinian factions In Aden. South Yemen ended Wed- 
, Those /* reement 10 ho,d “nother meeting In Algiers on 5 

?F c,ed *« "'tend the Algiers meeting are the secretary generals of all 
N the e »cntlvie committee and the PNC office. An earlier suggestion to 

' * a 8 on 5 July was reported to have been rejected by the democratic 

i l^ 0 D %acK fi t?f nt re girds the Algiers meeting as vital for Palestinian unity. The 
s^^«atloi?Bi d thls Bgreement a Her four rounds of talks during which political and 
:%riii‘ ■ L affecting the PLO were discussed. 


Y Wii [ l rr “B the PLO were dtscussea. 

Witai ■ pu« gerl * n uud South Yemeni delegations attending (he meeting sngg- 
^ 1 * me session should be held not later than 30 August. 


Shipping agents said they were not all- 
owed lo send food or drinking water to the 
ships, some of which carried cattle. Hun- 
dreds of fishermen who make their living 
from fishing were also prevented front 
putting out to the sea in Sidon us well as 
Tyre. American sources who declined lo 
be named said the fishermen’s boats were 
at anchor off Tyre, Wednesday. 

’An-Nahar’ and the leftist Beirut new- 
spaper ’As-Safir’ said three cargo ships 
— two in Tyre and one in Sidon — were 
unable to unload shipments of cows and 
added that shipping agents were barred 
from taking food and water out to the 
stranded animats. 

Both newspapers also published an ap- 
peal from Nazih Bizri, Sidon’s parliament 
representative and a former health minis- 
ter, urging the Lebanese government to 
stand up against Israel's occupation, de- 
mand the liberation of the entire south 
and intervene lo stop (he losses of fisher- 
men. 

Collaborators 

There were reports, meanwhile, of fur- 
ther attacks on men suspected of collabo- 
rating with the Israeli army in south Leba- 
non as Ramadan, drew toward its end. 
Wassef Mohammed Rammal. 25. an ac- 
tivist of an Israeli-equipped home guard 
in the village of Dweir near soulh Leba- 
non’s market town or Nabatiyeh was 
killed In a booby-trapped car blast in front 
of his house Wednesday morning, wit- 
nesses reported by telephone. 

The explosion occurred when Rammal 
turned on the ignition of his light blue 
Volkswagen. His body was mutilated by 
the blast, said one witness, who declined 
to be identified for personal security con- 
siderations. Other sources who also de- 
clined to be identified, said that the secur- 
ity chief of the dominant Khalil family in 
Tyre was shot to death in his car in Tyre. 
His name was not immediately available. 
Speculation among local observers was 
that he was killed because of collaboration 
with Israelis. 

Another home guard activist, Ali Huss- 
ein Amer, 35, had his left leg blown ofr 
Tuesday in a booby-trapped car blast in 
front of his house in the South Lebanese 
coastal town of Zahrani, Sidon reporters 
said. 

Various groupings of Shi' ile Muslim 
clergymen in Lhe South had previously an- 
nounced that collaborators with Israel had 
until (he end of Ramadan lo repent and 
return to the fold. The Shi’iles make up 
the majority or the population in the occu- 
pied south. 
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LOS ANGELES OLYMPICS 
THE GAMES PEOPLE PLAY 

•Again, the Olympics are faced 
with a boycott. With a 
mounting wave of hypocrisy at 
its doors, the question is: 
should the Games continue? 

•Like everything else, the 
Olympics are being invaded by 
the technocrats: special 
exercises, new diets, high-tech 
equipment. 

•This time the Games were 
organized like a business. If 
they are a *JUufers 

success, a lot 

of money JoumalMondlal 

will be made. DlarloMundlal 


1 Kul ’ aam wa 
antum bikhair ’ 

The Jerusalem Star will not 
be published next week, 5 
July in view of the Eid>el- 
Fitr holidays. The paper will 
however pu bli sh a sped al 
issue on Tuesday 10 July on 
the occasion of the official 
visit to Jordan by President 
Mitterrand of France. The 
Star will appear on the news 
stands as usual on 12 July in 
a special post- Eld issue. The 
Star offers its readers best 
wishes for a happy feast. 

For advertising in the special 
supplement on President 
Mitterrand's visit contact 
the advertising manager , 
The Jerusalem Star . 

Tel . no . 664153 


20 Jewish suspects plead not guilty 


OCCUPIED JERUSALEM ( AP) — Twenty 
suspects in the trial of a Jewish terrorist 
underground pleaded not guilty Wednes- 
day of murder and other charges related to 
a four-year campaign of violence against 
Palestinians in ihe occupied West Bank. 

The defendants in the sensational trial 
which has dominated the Israeli press for 
months stood one-by-one to respond to 
the judge Yaacov Bazak’s request to enter 
a plea. All replied not guilty. 

In a separate hearing most of the su- 
spects were ordered held in custody until 
the end of their trial. One war invalid, 
Moshe Zar, was freed on bail of S3. 2 60 
for health reasons and oonfined to his 
home. Bazak divided the suspects into two 
groups for trial. The first case, set for 
16 September was to hear charges of 
plotting to blow up the Islamic shrine of 
the Dome of the Rock, attempting to ass- 
assinate Palestinian notables in 1980 and 
planting explosives on Palestinian-owned 
buseslastApril- 

Bazak .said: six suspects, all charged 
with premeditated murder, would be tried 


separately for a shooting assault on He- 
bron's Islamic college last July in which 
three Palestinian students were killed and 
33 were wounded. No date was announ- 
ced for the second trial. 

The suspects, most of them settle;® 
from the occupied West Bank, were 
greeted with applause and songs from 'a 
throng of family members and supporters 
as they walked Into the vestibule outs(de 
the courtroom. 

Disclosure of the underground has been 
an embarrassment to the government of 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, which 
has made the construction of Jewish set- - 
tlements a cornerstone of its policy and 
which critics accuse of encouraging ex- 
tremism. 

Shamir, who faces a national election 
on 23 July, has condemned the terrorists 
buL said the underground would not 
change his policies. Police arrested 27 su- 
spects for crimes ranging from murder to 
illegally transporting stolen army wea- 
pons. , . 
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Saudi Arabia ft Qatfr 3 


LAE 3 dirham 


Kuwait ft Bahrain 290 fils: 


Syria ft Lebanon 3 pounds 
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‘ 1 BARBER SHOP” 
SHMEISANI 

NEAR HOTEL JORDAN TOWER 
ABOVE MURAD PHARMACY 
TEL: 668061 

GIFTS 
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T.T.S. FASHIONS PRESENT Variety off 
Summer clothes 

Jlf_ JMwk Talal Trading Stores 

qR Wadi Saqra - First 

Present a wide range of 
\ \ 3> Gorman and French clo- 

V; a-. thes. A wide range of 

: t&Jl cotton and 

^ special line for young 
• V : H -: : ... ; ladies: trousers - T-sh ,r ts 

French “Simone Perel" 

B iSSf fZgj-f unde rwear 

American "Olga'' 
fa underwear. 
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l Our prices suit everybody. 

We welcome you daily 
It: from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
R|jrom 3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 

||n Tel: 33377 Amman 
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Jordan Precast Concrete Industry [ 

TENDER NO. C/1 0/84 

For purchase of computer system. Interested 
hardware companies can obtain specifications 
and conditions against a non-refundable fee of 
. JD 30from: 

Consulting Corporation for Informatics 
(CCI) 

Opposite University of Jordan 
Tel: 841170, Amman ■ 
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Como Md lute our- 

* Shlih Kabab -wVi . t \p 

' * Aden* Kebab % 

* * Dunar Kebab 

* Treat* Flab 

Toxethtr with a wide variety nf 

TurirlulimaeandotHtrdettctotu tithes. 
6th Circle, Jabal Amman . 

opp. San Rock Hotel,: 

For Reservations Call 8t6880 


Kor nore info. 

Cali the R.A.C. 

at: 815261 and 815410 
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AMIN JARRAR RENT A CAR 


Q.A.I. Airport 24 Hours 
Service 


Short term and long term rentals — daily, weekly, 
monthly and annually. 

Mercedes 200, Datsun-Stanza, Sunny, Renault 5. 
Mini Metro and for long term rental any type of car 
available on request (leasing). 

— AirconditionedCars 

— 2 Automatic Cars Available 

— Special Prices for companies 

For Quotations and Information Please Call Our Of- 
fice: 670498, 08/51071 Tlx: 23678 Jarrar or write 
to P.O. Box 6925 Amman - Jordan. 



Amman 
Tel: 42043 


f V Optlkos Jordan 

rr 

Jordan 

i Intercontinental 
\ Hotel 


Lt-ir 




Same Day Delivery 


Eyes Examined 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 




Moderate Prices 


■ ■ . One of the Largest 
Car Rental 


the World 

FOH FURTHER ^FORMATION CALL. 

GbldenWings or Rainbow Tours 

3878^,30433, 21652,21656 

P.O.BpX- 20103 TELEX 22220 LAMtCO JO KING HUSSEIN ST. AMMAN - JORDAN 
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World Bank might help finance 
, e xt urban development project 
In Jordan’ , UDD official 


Paul Unguriaou 

Jazz fans 
take note 

AMMAN f Star) — Drummer 
Raja Kawar. the voice behind 
Radio Jordan's 'Jazz Hour', will 
be practising what he preaches at 
the Royal Cultural Centre on 
Thursday 5 July. 

Raja together with KhaledDa- 
jani on keyboard and Paul Ungu- 
rianu on electric bass make up 
the Amman Jazz Band and they 
will be giving their first Amman 
conceit at the RCC. 

The band has been playing 
together for about a year and 
performed last year at the Jerash 
Festival. Although their exper- 
ience in Amman is limited the 
groups musical experience is ex- 
tensive. 

Paul Ungurianu began as a gui- 
tarist then moved to electric 
bass. SelT- taught drummer Ra t 
Kawar has played professionally 
with jazz bands both in the Un- 
ited States and in Lebanon. 

For its Thursday concert the 
band will be joined by guosl mu-, 
sicians Louis Nahhas who is liy-; 
ing in from Cyprus specially, on 
guitar and Hassan Fanni on sax- 
ophone. The programme will in- 
clude music by such jazz greats 
as Dave Brubeck, Paul Simon. 
Focus and Grover Washing! 
Junior, together with a selection 
of their own compositions. 

The band hopes its concert wfj 
be just a beginning.. Ummalel » 

would like to establish a jazz cIup 

here with regular weekly perW : 
mance. visiting musicians..® 
cussions etc. 

Tickets for Thursdn/s concert, 
are available Trom the Royal wi. 
lural Centre. 1 
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By Anal Ghandour 

Star Staff Wriier 

,in(iN - “The World Bank 
“Sbe very willing to finance 
Tof our next urban devclop- 
S, nroject,” Yacoub Amari, 
^director of the Urban 
figment Department ( UDD) 

^ Amman Municipality, told 
k Star this week. 

Commenting on the week long 
d [o Jordan by a World Bank 
gslion, Mr Aman said the 
Ration overlooked the first 
Mu Development Project, 

If, but discussed with the 
10 prospects of finances for 
preUDPs. 

He remarked that the delega- 
tes decision to assist in future 
ri«ts depends pn its appraisal 
jibe success of the current 

S i The World Bank contri- 
JD 6.5 million with an 
grot rate of 8.4 per ceni to 
*JD17 million project. 

Ik UDD launched the first 
Win 1982 (which is yet to be 
xopleted) to assist low income 
!rik! in several areas to im- 
rae upon their housing condi- 
m. la Ihe first phase of the 
reject, the UDD set out to amc- 
talc the physical and social 
<diiions of East Wahdnt camp. 

Mi Umm Al Rimam area. 

Is5 lladdadeh, Jcbel Jofeh and 
fcMNuzha. It bought the lands 
[itefBmilies concerned and re- 
dded them into 100 squaru 
Mere lobe purchased by the fa- 
sfuby who will pay by instal- 
ls* spread over 20 years. 
M.OOO inhabitants arc ex- 
Wtd to benefit from the first 
Bp of the project. 

hllie second phase, the HDD 
Jjriiied low cost housing und 
»il services (5.000 plots, 
^square meters euch to be 
by the owners, and 

JTV special 
irogrammes 

Sjf* ~ For those who in- 
to spend the coming holi- 
hm' °! ne ' ^ 0r 4an Television 
h tJ 6 !? interesting program- 
hj n.j! 10 ** J TV would show 

K Vls - ,? er work and ,ife in 

Jf J** 11 a * excerpts or her 
iiidiv special programme on 

2jr ai - 9!,s pm - l® 1 * 

i&Hf 8 . 1 m . lls,c are combined 
.Mature film * Pa 4 
ini it ’** Brian Bed- 


Iraining centres for men and 
women) in Marka, Ruseifah and 
Quwcismch. 

Mr Amari was confident of the 
success of the project. He dis- 
closed that 10,000 families have 
already applied for the second 
part of the project and said that 
the basic services of water, sew- 
erage and electricity, and build- 
ing materials have already been 
extended as part of the firsL sec- 
tion or the UDP. 

And the first group from 
Marka will start building their 
houses in September, thus inau- 
gurating the second part of the 
plan. "This project solves ma ny 


problems for low income fami- 
lies who otherwise cannot hope 
to build their own houses and im- 
prove conditions around them," 
Mr Amari stressed. 

He refrained from disclosing 
details of the upcoming UDD 
scheme saying "We are still in 
the preliminary studies of the 
next project. Hence, we cannot 
name the various areas under 
consideration, because ru- 
mours might bring up the prices 
of the land." 

Mr Amari pointed out, how- 
ever, that the project might cost 
more than the first UDP because 
of plans to improve many needy 
areas in Jordan. 


NADER NASSEREDDIN 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Amman • Saadeh Street 
opposite to Salam Restaurant 
1 st floor. 

Tel: 30759 

•Invites you to visit jts stores 
Oontainiftfl 

mosf modern & fashionable 
models 1984 

* European ladles garments 

* Italian ladies shoes 

* Men & children European garmsnta 

* American & Spanish whites & towels 


at 30 per cent iess then market prices 



One of (lie best * * 
Imtels in Amman 

UK 

ambassador 


IN 

SAB AST I A 
RIM Al RAN I 
KOREAN 
J APAN I SI 
( IIINI si: 

I I UOPI AN 
FOOD 

li l f>(»5 IM/oJ.'M 

I \i. V.t 


When in Aqaba don't miss the ^ 

Samiramte &e£taurant , 

Fresh Fish From The Gulf 
-European Cuisine 
Oriental Delicacies 

Amman Street. -A AhSba .• Tclsj 5505 


ro -® a youth ob- 
Smu ; h . classical m vsic to the 
m£l? {p shy to mix in the 
JR 1 *? alt empt U> attract 

V W« played by JuIic 
hiiW'S M shc fa,ls «n 
^ h his *** frie nd. 

Sffcnde out of 20 of 
War and Peace" is a 
EK. "fJbsFwm suit Russian 

Sgte? - «• Stiiwhy », 
iiw/’l / 8 new bestseller 
ii r ! w, i lan who leads the 
i®lW" «rr many drcam about, 
ikirf. n „y a Russian 
kind . m' 8 . Ending as a Holly- 
Princess 
embodies a tra- 
hie l n Europe and ar- 
^"J'J.lherstates penniless. 

Princcss 


knIiL/l- : 




Mulish fall details 
ro *f««W l« Its 12 
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To be better placed to serve 
. Its efienfs Air France is 
moving to the newly deve- 
loppod quarter of Shmeisany. 
An area easily accessible 
from all parts of town. Look 
out for the Air France sign on 
the Zeyad Sahh building. 
Our staff will be there to wel- 
come you and to help you 
plan your next journey to 
best suit your timetable. 
Every Sunday and thursdoy 
Air France Airbus flights fink 
Ammon to Paris. And with 
Air France you /and at 
CDG 2 our ultra -modern 
Pans Express Termino/, 
wjnch offers connecting 
flights to 73 countries and 
150 cities in the world. 

So next time you're planning 
a tourney, call at our new 
Air France office in Ihe 
Shmeisany quarter and 
p/an rt with us. 


v- 




DOING ITS BEST tO SERVE YOU BETTER 
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Efforts to boost domestic tourism 

Tourism Authority announces 
hotel rates for Jordanians 


Entrance fees for museums 
and historical places 


By I It yam Asukrlch 

Special to Thu Star 
AMMAN — The Tourism Au- 
thority hus im jhhj need new 
hotel rules uppli cable to Jorda- 
nians except for Aqaba hotels on 
official and religious holidays. 

I he Director Cicneral of the 
tourism Authority Mr Michel 
lliimarnch told The Star this 
week that the move aims ul 
boosting domestic tourism, lie 
said it is part of a 'Jordanian 
domestic year' programme which 
seeks to encourage Jordanians to 
visit tourist and archaeological 
sites in the country at moderate 
expense . 

Mr II amar ne h ex pres se d l lie 
hope that hoteliers will udhcic to 
the lilies which will prevent 
holds from competing with each 
other and consequently suppon 


the national income. He said the 
rales will be reviewed every year 
taking into consideration the si- 
tuation of tourism at the time. 
Tourism agents will have a dis- 
count of 10 per cent as cummis- 
sion when the guests cume 
through their offices. 

The new minimum charges 
which cover one overnight slay, 
two meals including breakfast, 
and services are as follows :- 

Five star hotels 
Jl) I 2. SOU Single room 
JD l'J. 500 Double room (Single 
occupancy l 

JD 2 5 Double room (Double 

occupancy) 

JD 7 l.xiru bed 


Filin' 

1'elra 


star lintels — Aqaba & 


JL) H. 501) Single room 

JD 13. SOIJ IXmble room (Single 

occupancy) 

JD 17 Double room (Double oc- 
cupancy) 

JD 5 Extra bed 


Four star hotels — Amman 
JD 7.500 Single room 
JD 12.500 Double room (Single 
occupancy) 

JD 15 Double room (Double oc- 
cupancy) 

JD 5 Extra bed 


Three star hotels 
JD 6 single room 
Jl) 9 Double room (Single occup- 
ancy) 

Jl) 12 IXmble room (Double oc- 
cupancy) 

JD 3 l Alrn bed 


AMMAN (Star) —The Minis- 
try of Culture, Youth and An- 
tiquities has announced en- 
trance fees for visitors In 
museums and historical places 
in (he country. The Depart- 
ment of Antiquities began 
charging the fees from 23 
June and they apply to all vi- 
sitors above the age of 12. 

A circular issued by the 
Minister Dr. Abdullah ‘Owol- 
dat fixed the fees as follows: 

Jerash: 250 fils for Jorda- 
nian visitors and 500 fils for 
foreign visitors. Jerash, 
sound and light site: JD 1 for 
both Jordanians and foreign 
visitors. 

Petra: 250 fils for Jorda- 
nians, JD I for foreigners 

Fees for the Jordanian 
museum, folklore museum, 
Madaba folklore museum and 
Kerak archaeological site are 
1 5U fils for Jordanians and 
250 fils for foreigners. 


[-•t-yk. — A ■* .it':* f* •!? 1 Vi t *' I 





visitors, 
(hat the 


For official 
circular staled 
part me nl of Anllq U |j| 
should he informed btf(3 
hand about the number oh| 
tors and time of their tbit 
enable il to issue w f rf 
which will exempt such ( J 
tors from paying fees. 1 


Aqsa Mosque 
week observe 

By Sana' Alul 

Special io The Star 

AMMAN — The Gi/neraJ St* 
lariat of Hie Higher /World Gm 


jordan 


2 associations work 
to co-ordinate their 

foreign construction workers 


b« Ibtisam J. Dababneh 
Star Staff Writer 


■viviaN - The Construction 
ES Association (CW A) and 
Contracting Association 
Jit are working out ways of 
flattening ties between them 
in order to co-ordinate their ac- 
tivilies. 

ft a meeting of the two 
jssociations held in Amman 
recently, it was decided that (he 
fWt president Mr. Abdul Razak 
Mohammed Sa‘id visit contmct- 


cil of Mosques at its ninth sif iij offices and discuss among 
sion has culled lor a mi r tout io3 ctbrr things the replacement of 

V1 ■ f j tdo-Jordanian construction wor- 

v. 3 ten with Jordanians. The visits 
ire expected to start by the mid- 


to the Aqsa Mosque fund 
which u special .iccuurii 

opened hy the World Mud r __ 

league in Makkah. I Ik- Sv-\.wVb| & of next month, 
rial suggested that ihe last uti 
■d Kaiiuidan should >».- 
as the ‘ \qs.i Mosqm- W.-rk 
pi ovule .i coiiMaui i i'iiiiii'K' 

Mlislinr, all uvei ilnr v.i'il-.* 
ills'll dlil\ lnu.iids tin- || 

I ainl. h .dsn l. d|i a >l |hi 
r<>i i tic people, .in • ii-.-. 
li i i ilii’i’u •• 1 


Speaking to The Star. Mr. 
bid said the discussions will 
& cover ways to improve 
wklng conditions of workers 
ud raise their level of produc- 
nriiy through training courses. 
He said there should be a surfi- 
ng! local labour force to replace 
ik present foreign labour force. 

Mr. Sa'id enumerated sev- 

era] problems inhibiting the 

M/cd Ihe imf'oi i.ime ■•) ihi.JWA. These include the ten 


• i'll 

. - Mi'll 


Dli i tic ■ *Cl.i* ii Hi I li> 

:»f M 'l.c in some I'akMiiiMi 
li'i Jaili.iri olliciaN wlio i'iii|h 


which will icnuiid Mu Into 


the lyiunmcnl acts cnmin.i.wlt; 
tile Israelis who aim ai d.'iuw 
inu t tic Islamic historicjl die* 
gene fal and the Aqsa Mosque 
pailiciilai 


Mi Mohammad Million, di 
exiled ma v or of llalhoul. vul 
■‘Israel is planning to desiMI 
the Aqsa Mosque and ill's 
clear in the photographs wte 
Israelis have at theii homes u« „ juti 
which were distributed ^ ' fieUi. 
receni Jewish cimlcreuce in M 
rocco. The photographs show rt 
old low'll ol Jerusalem wit Mi 
the Aqsa Mosque" Mr Millw 
hopes this week will mark 
beginning of real planning a*J 
work fur liberation and Ml 
shouting of slogans 

Dr Xuhdi Sued, the l*-il« snip* 
representative on the Arab I*' 
nomie Unity Council said insp 1 
of Jordanians and the 
liberal ion Organisation in' 
continued suppotf lor Jcrus.iiefl 
it is still not enough. Ik 
n ued. ” how can we cvmpaie n 
festivals and solidarity weeks) 
hold to the recent meet mg 
400 Jewish millionaires "ii* 1 
ericun companies whit I was 'J‘ 
last month in Jerusalem m ordc 
to rescue the Israeli ec«iuwn 


Seat belts 

AMMAN — An official *»- . 
Police Traffic Depurinicnl ^ 
one I Ahmed Dolour has fl 
the use of seal belts in ' ™ 


ItKj for foreign workers to ero- 


des. private 
‘ ol 

originally not 

atbelts were 8 lv » M n 7fltff 
to buy the belts and 


Owners of old 
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an economic en- 
economic planner 
country to of- 
the NPC 
torcover, 
consult- 


dan as visitors or tourists, but 
later find jobs and remain work- 
ing without permits. He said the 
influx of foreign workers, apart 
from creating unemploy me fit 
among Jordanians has led to an 
increase in the crime rate in the 
country. 


*>vei the w*»ilJ til .Icru'.i'cnwty ^ job instabilities by moving 

fi«n one job to the other. The 
effect of this on employers is de- 
ity in executing jobs. The forc- 
ijn workers generally are willing 
» accept relatively lower wages 
ihui Jordanians, therefore cm- 
toers prefer to hire the forcig- 
w*. thus overlooking the Inw 
™ priority should be given to 
wdanians. As a result, only 3 
prceiu of Jordanians are in the 
MWruclion and coni r acting 
(Us. 

Mr. Sa’id noted that many of 
Ht foreign workers come to .lor- 

UNDP to 
assist in 
projects 

By Sawsan Musnllam 
Star Stafr Writer 

I* 10 lJn,ted Nations 
^lopment Programme (UNDP) 

Meet "IK® ? ext monlh ' a 
IPSLi 1 ■ at sfr engtlienlng 

ttfflff 222 ,S r M nlnB CBP,1C| - 

.r w * l,ch ,s expected 

,rf * HI lift will begin 

fajy* a 5. d 11 will assist the 

‘ft In lk?f anntnE C0Uncl1 
the use of scut wus m a ^ ' in *“/°™latlon of the 

in the country has . rod J sll wW BD i y t a J dev elopment plan 
seriousness of injuries «.s«H from 1986-1990. It 

from motor accidents _ help monitor the 

Tew months. He explain Qg "Oder lhe current deve 
ever that the depart men lias ™ programme, 
undertaken any Sl ' r . v „ e i y r ! ies 
mine (he extent of and an eco 

lained by people wariig ■ H expected In the 

S!^r in c g on a ,^«*5 

screens 0 " 1 ^ ° r,C " '1 

Col bmour said ! "I„ ^ b c required for cer- 

of seatbelts was made ^ : 

sory with effect from 
ph 
or 


lhe 


... . 

seatbelts were ihc3' 1575. - v lBc ? to Jordan since 


out ways 
activities 

to be replaced 

The labour amendment law 
will definitely guarantee the 
rights of Jordanian workers as 
well as organize the non- 
Jordanian labour force. Mr. 
Sa‘ id added. 



Foreign construction workers: “Tendency to create job Instabilities' * 



i?, w"; i« undp 


.-international 

NPC staff. The 


BUY A KODAK CAMERA. 
GET A FREE COOLER BAG. 


It’s an attractive bag, and only available when 
you buy one of these Kodak Cameras. 

The Kodamatic Instant Camera has a built-in 
flash. Its exclusive Trimprint film lets you 
peel the backing off, and gives you a slim print 
you can keep in your alburn. 


The Kodak Disc Camera is even handier to 
cany. And so easy to use. It even flashes 
automatically when the light is low. Get fast 
shots (three in four seconds) at sports events... 
and see your Kodak dealer for fast processing, 
HURRY! OFFER VALID WHILE STOCKS LAST! 


Kodak 

Dpsirnuij ion 


K>»lak Film is 

OHiciGl Film for (hn Sih Asi jn Football Cu|>. 
Singapore t3S4 ; B5. 


INSIST ON KODAK 
AND SEE THE DIFFERENCE. 



Kill ASIAN ( (Jl’Wfvl SINtiAF'f >KI 


ASK FOR YOUR FREE GIFT FROM ALL KODAK DEALERS 

Agent s ond -D ish ibutors COMMODOIU PHOlOTINISHING PLAN \ 
Amman. Jobol AI I lubsam.Khalad I bn AI Woleed St Fe I 679190 676719 
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Out of balance 

JJy Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

Hi IS WEEK showed fluctuation in prices up and down. 
There were two big deals involving the Islamic Ranh reach- 
ing JO 700,000, thus causing the daily handling average to 
remain out of balance. The general condition in the murket 
is not encouraging, at least on the short term. 

Over 47 5, 000 shares were handled at a value of 
JD 1. 200,000 divided among 650 contracts; a slight in- 
crease of 5.8 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to 240.000 with a devia- 
tion of 59.9 per cent or 12 per cent of the total around this 
average. This shows the impact of the Islamic Bank’s deals 
on deviation. 

During this week the shares of 59 companies were hand- 
led from which 1 3 companies gained including: Universal 
Insurance closing at JD 0.930 up from JD 0.850; Jordan 
Tanning company at J I> 1.510 up from JD 1.420; Islamic 
Investment House al JD 1 . 1 80 up from JD 1 . 1 30; the Jor- 
danian Financial Securities at JD 1 . 290 up from JD 1 . 240. 

Twenty five companies lost including: Yarmouk Insurance 
at JD 1.220 down from JD 1.340; Jordan Tobacco and Ci- 
garettes Company ut J I) 11.500 down from JD 1 2.500; 
Matches Industries nl JD 0.9 20 down from JD 0.980; 
Jordnn-Gulf Dank ut JD 2.600 down from JD 2.700. 
Twenty one companies laid no change in their share prices. 

The Star index n( the time of closing came to 27 3.50; a 
very slight drop of one quarter of a point or a 0.05 per cent 
decrease. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 63.000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD 27,000 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 

Prominent firms whose shares were 

Banks (out of 
18 traded) 

1. Islamic Bank 

2. National Bank 

3. Arab Bank 

Industrials (out of 27 traded) 

1. Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

2. South Cement Coinpnny 

3. Arab Chemical Detergents 

4. National Steel Factories 

Services (ont of 7 traded) 

1. Jordan Electric Power 
Insurance (out or 7 traded) 

[.Jordan Insurance 

2. Jordan- Gulf Insurance 


Market Last week* s 


share 

83.1% 

12.3% 

1 . 8 % 

2 . 8 % 


share 

74.7% 

18.4% 

2 . 2 % 

4.7% 


traded, by sector: 


Share 
of sector 
65.8% 
18.2% 
6. 1 % 


12 . 6 % 

11.1% 

9.9% 

8.3% 


31.1% 


34.4% 
19.4 % 


Share 
of market 

54.7% 

5.1% 

15.1% 


The weekly record 



A. Companies showing an Increase In stock prices 
A Companies with a price decrease 
C The mean record figure 


Which solution to 
prevent a Third 

World debt collapse? 



By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Correspondent 

THE BRUTAL world debt cri- 
sis which erupted in August 
1982 seems to have evolved 
into a permanent inter- 
national fixture threatening 
the international financial 
markets. This came as a criti- 
cal reminder last week from 
nine Latin American coun- 
tries which met to exchange 
on new ways to negotiate 
with Western commercial 
banks. 

Sure enough, they fell short of 
creating a “debt cartel" which 
could have dictated settlement 
terms to their international cred- 
itors. After all. those debtor 
countries, more so then banks In 


trialised countries of (he world. 

According lo the Washington 
.study, each one per cent of 
growth triggers a jump of three 
per cent in Third World exports 
and leads to a further three Der 
cent real terms of trade shift in 
I he less de ve loped cou nt r ies 1 
favour during the economic up- 
swing. 

Pul differently, it means that 
the more export earnings a deb- 
tor country can pocket from the 
industrial world, the easier it is 
to settle debt repayment?. If 
there is no export outlet due to 
a recession in the industrial 
nations, it is clear that whatever 
the rales are. there just won’t be 
enough foreign exchange res- 
erves around to honour the debt. 


The more export earnings a debtor country can 
pocket from the Industrial world, the easier it 
is to settle debt repayments. 

North America. Europe or Ja- Last year, there were strong 
pan, really hold the big end of hopes that a combination of US 
the stick. If they decided to wipe economic recovery and a drop in 
out their debt, worth hundreds interest rales (the six month 
of billions of dollars, the whole London Interbank offered rates 
world could sink in a 1 930- type — or Libor — on US dollar depo- 
depression following the bank- sits fell from 13.48 per cent to 
ruptcy of hundreds of banks. 9.82 per cent over I 982) would 

The other reminder last week S lli S?' 

came from the bank for inter- E2 surc on t lhe Tb l rd World j 
national settlements (BIS), based *!™ f > ly move 2 

in Basel, Switzerland, which acts JJ52;* 0 1 2 per thls year and 
as a sort of central club for cen- jjjjjfj? pu f. sue . the * r . nsa if no 
tral bankers. In a -harsh stateme- S °° n imp,ement- 

nt. the BIS invited Washington ed n Washl ^on- 
to cut back its budgelary deficit Last month, Jacques De Laro- 
in order lo ease the burden of siere. the International Monet- 
high interest rales on the dollar, ary Fund’s managing director. 
The upcoming presidential elec- outlined three central causes of 
tlons have undoubtedly pushed the problem which has pushed 
the debate in favour of a spend- Third World debts to over US 
ing slash but the growing $650 billion. 

Mum«va'ilina ,l0 rQrM m"® if.’.n ~ Over expansionary fiscal and 


countervailing force to keep 
defence expenditures ns high as 
possible. 

One line of thought in Europe 


monetary policies of debtor 
countries which contributed 
to fuel high inflation and er- 
ode domestic savings. 


links (hose two issues in an al- _ . . 

tempt /to solve once and for all .“■fihly adverse developments 

the Third JVorld debt crisis lick- ? he wor i d e <-onomy such as 

Iho lilfn a mai iimn kn«u xi.... the second oil price shock. 


Ing like a real lime bomb. New 
poace avenues between the two 
super- powers could help curtail 
significantly the cost of a * terror 
equilibrium, help both countries 
to Tunnel more cash into produc- 
tive activities and speed up the 
wofld economic recovery. 

/Growth counts more than 
Interest rates 

For economic recovery, more 
than a lowering of Interest rates, 


the second oil price shock, 
the sleep rise of interest rates 


therefore could endanger the re- 
covery of the international eco- 
nomy on which the countries and 
their creditors depend for an or- 
dcrly and assured return to full 
debt service. 

The solutions 

A wide range of short lo me- 
dium term solutions have so for 
been proposed by several banks 
and organisations with two fea- 
tures: 

— It is becoming more and more 
obvious for most banks that 
they will have to forego a sub- 
stantial amount of overdue 
interest payments and per- 
haps even of the principal 
portion of their outstanding 
loans lo remain afloat. 

— No suggestion was made (hat 
could help avoid a repetition 
of what happened in the 70s 
while securing new recycling 
modes from the cash- rich 
nations to cash-short deve- 
loping countries. 

Some 20 different proposals 
have so far been submitted with- 
out attracting any wide consen- 
sus. 

The first type aims at inter- 
cepting the commercial banks’ 
loans through the creation of a 
world intermediary body or 
agency which, in exchange Tor 
taking over Third World loans at 
a discount of up to 1 0 per cent, 
could issue secured and fully 
guaranteed bonds at low interest 
rate for maturities of up to 30 
years. 

Felix Rohalyn of Lazard Freres 
would see such an agency oper- 
ate under the aegis of the IMF or 
the World Bank. Professor Peter 
Kcnen of Princeton University 
would call the agency the inter- 
national debt discount corpora- 
tion while Richard Wcinert. who 
advised Nicaragua on its resch- 
eduling negotiations, prefers to 
sec the World Bank play such a 
role. 

For its part. Barclays Bank 
suggest rather a split role among 
all major industrial countries 
central banks. The cash rccov- 


. and growing protectionary 

For economic recovery, more measures on the part of in- 
han a lowering of Interest rates, dustrlal nations. 

is what could ease tremendously. Tlll , ... 

the current debt problem and r «® easy availability and at- 

pave the way lo a completely new l r , ver | e8s of external fin- 

approach to Third World financ- n ?. , 8 due l ,° liberal lending 
ing facilities. policies on the part of banks 

The Washington- based Insll- rates (until Mate U? 79) nler ? sl 

tute for International Economics *_ 

found out that a one per cent rise .ri/f a . way out of the current 
in growth by industrial nations! proposed to back fin- 

was sevon times as important as K2! 1 s , ou u nd adjustment ef- 
every one per cent change in ‘ in °f dted countries and to 
■ interest rates. pursue policies consistent with 

The Federal Reserve Board, 

applying slmi ar types: of 'eco- trial nations' .In other wrtelL 
- S C Larosiere was 

er L c *' f° und , (hat economic i that a sound recovery can nntv 
growth, among Industrial nations .take place if Third World natirmc 
: more; Impact- thah can Resume. 

equivalent interest rate moveme- grpwlh in their exports ” 
nts. In short. Interest rates q.,,- 1 V‘* ir exports. 

, would have to drop by at least tre^rhmV^v? ^ultapeous re- 
fotir per cent and as much' as InS Y- by th * bi88est deve ” 
seven per cent before triage ring MqJIL " A™!! S .i SUch -r as Brazil - 
«mc. effect as a one £ r cent - do ne S*^ i n ‘ 


No solution has yet been offered by the Arab 
world and it might be time for bankers and the 
eight Muslim OPEC aid sisters to meet on this 
very hot issue. 


ered by the commercial tag 
could be recycled through 
nna eXDCirl creu' 1 
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country's national e Jf.PO r ‘ x . 
agency in order to fine” 
ports to developing nations. 

Norman Bailey. forr J edy un 1 

the US National Security Cou^ 

cil, and his colleagues 

favour of the Barclays J J? r ijci- 
mula whereby exchange Pj^ ^ 
pat ion notes would be “ 
central banks to p r ivat e t »^ | d 
return for their Third* ^ 


return ior ---- n 0I) 

loans. The rate of ..^Sicu- 

those certificates w °^ 1 ^ vc [ 0 ping 
lated as a function of develop * 
countries' ability to service 
loans. 

Morgan Grenfell w i a | nlef . 
gher, it proposes that ‘J (|[C 
national agency. todtoOJ Jt 
IMF, buys the banks l*®^ 

face value, offering m ■ 
non-interest bearing un i 
which could be sold al a* 
on a secondary marne - , 

^ tvne solutio":. 5 


we same effect as a one per cent don«t« ' 1 ,ur 2® y ' In ‘ on a seconuHiy , ,,. n 

in.;- snm •; n «lidnS!|-: £9* xSZ*Z n H ySSfiSfr'- V **™' The second type solu ^ 


Boost for local projects 


Byjbtisam Dababneh 

Star SiaTf Writer 

iilMAN — Municipal revenue 
Mnerating projects such as trade 
SrSercial centres truck 
Slice depots, car parks and 
Liable and meat markets wll 
Sent from a loan signed on 1 8 
K between the Jordanian gov- 
(lonirnl and the European In- 
latinent Bank (EIB )- 

The loan of four million EUC's 
mil be re-loaned to the Cities 
ud Villages Development Bank 
for use in local projects. 

tv. Mahdi Al-Farhan, manag- 
ing director of the CVDB, told 
The Star that the funds, in the 
form or a global loan, comprise 
no tranches. The first loan is 
(or 2.5 million EUC's from the 
EIB granted for 1 5 years with an 
interest rale of 8. 7 per cent. The 
good 1.5 million loan is 
panted from the European Eco- 
nomic Community, (EEC) own 
resources. This loan carries an 
interest rate of I per cent and 
till be repaid of 40 years. 

Dr. FBrhan pointed out that 
the cost of capital from two loans 
is approximately 5 per cent for 
[lie duration of both tranches. 

Dr. Farhan said that the appli- 
oiion period Tor drawing the 
fends is two years and withdra- 
ws must be on. the strength of 
technically and economically ap- 
paised studies. > 

Ike purpose of this loan. Dr. 
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Municipal projects will benefit 


Farhan said, is to strengthen the 
general liquidity of the bank and 
consolidate its resources as a 
contribution to strengthening the 
economic development in Jor- 
dan, he said. 


Dr. Farhan disclosed (hat the 
2.5 EUC loan is the first loan 
granted by the EIB, but the sec- 
ond one which the CVDB has ob- 


tained from the International 
lending bodies, the first being 
$ 1 0 million loan granted by the 
World Bank in 1982. This has 
now been totally utilized by the 
CVDB. 

Dr. Farhan added that the 
CVDB is hoping to obtain further 
loans from the EID and the 
World Bank in future. 


Debt collapse British standards on pipes 


Gntinned from page 6 

once scheme costing each bank 
about one per cent* ( which is the 
historical rate or default) or its 
portfolio and requiring in addi- 
tion contributions from central 
tanks. At least, that is how Gov- 
Wallich of the US Federal 
wserve Board sees it. 

By contrast, Dr. Wiuovcen. 
J former managing director of 
■m IMF, would see an insurance 
bfljily covering 75 per cent of 
exposure and issued by the 
w provided that debtors com^ 
w * 1 * 1 l ' lc fund programme 
FWiormance criteria. 

Minos Zombanakis. the eclc- 
American financier of 
0r, 8 ,n . also acts as an 
J? ® dv| sor to the Saudis. 
ntiF«, 0 i n y re 9 u > re Ihc insurance 
®PPly on the tail end or 
tKfieduied loans. For instance. 
jT/‘f. ven years ora 10- year 
Jchedulmg arrangement a deb- 
22“ meel (he IMF per- 
S r8ets - lhe la s( (hree 
m ^uld be fully insured. 

[,5 r ‘J ution c s relate to an 

MSf" 1, u 0r inslaoc e- a 

^ied Sl ^rip e5 !J hanee couId h® 
the 'i’ K r (he supervision of 

F inanca r r^ Bank a Interna iionaI 

S *Sl p ? ri 5 lion - 10 runnel 

countries P nlhi2? t0 devclo P> n B 
nt doin' nations could 

|ia bi lilies by of- 
share . in their 

^ietirn air Hnes, pc- 

v . c • cement, agriculture. 

of Present 

Yoftf a Reservc Bank of 
into qani, , n , SU8Besl J s t0 convert 

Wyraents uL« overd . ue inlere s( 
8 Wem whirh^H .j cap shield’ 
tati! ease ‘he debt 

Krail interest r i5 ave pr °P° se d to 
contage 0 f ihJH mcnl8 10 a per- 

, J' m bor , r ? wcr-5 °*p° rt 

cent). {lTom 15 to 30 per 

<®rS K°V aS K y ° l ** en of * 

be tit P Ar r ab y° rld and it 

^ 0REC “id sis- 

tb,s very hot . 

and 

■■ ■ ■; — - 




AMMAN (Star) — The Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Tourism 
Dr Jawad Anani has announced 
that British Standard no 1 387/ 
1967 is to bo applied lo all lo- 
cally produced and imported 
steel pipes in Jordan. 

The British standard was 
chosen because it is comprehen- 
sive in specifying the dimen- 
sions. weight and rnnss of steel 
pipes. It also included the 
necessary tcsls lo specify 
strength, folding, compression 
and durability. 


Under the new regulations 
steel pipes will not be cleared by 
the customs department unless 
proven to be in accordance with 
BS 1387/1967. This applies 
also with regard to Lhe opening 
of letters of credit and the sub- 
mission of import licences. 

In the case or letters of credit 
opened before the date of the 
new regulations, or goods al- 
ready shipped, the ministry will 
study each case separately. 


AQABA RAILWAY 
CORPORATION 

INVITATION TO TENDER 


Aqaba Railway Corporation announces the invitation 
to tender for supply of Permanent Way Machineries 
and Equipments. 


Tender documents are available on payment of non- 
refundable fees as Indicated below from the Aqaba 
Railway Corporation Office in Ma'an. 


The clos/ng data for sub vlsslon of Tender Is 12:00 
hours local tine Sunday Aug. 12, 1984. 


1. Tender No. 9/84 Small machinery for track work viz. 

Mail cutting machine, rail drilling 
machine etc. 

JD 30 , , . 

2. Tender No. 10/84 Rail bending machine, track laying 

rollers, rail movers, wagon mov- 
ers, rail carrying tongs etc. 

JD 20 

Sahel Hamzeh . 
Director General 


economy 

a* * a? - ■ . 1 • „ i. 1^).* * 7T.-.1 ..J* 

New opportunities 

• CONSTRUCTION OF pavements and yards; details available 
from the Uolverslty of Jordan upon payment of JD 30. Closing 
date 16 July 

• SUPPLY OF gravel, construction of box culverts, supply and 
spreading of gravel as final coal for Ilhrlh-Jarba-Shobak road: 
details available from the Directorate of Public Works, Ma'an 
upon payment of JD 15, JD 10 and JD 10 respectively. Closing 
date 1 i July. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF workshop building In Na'ur: details 
available from the Telecommunications Corporation upon 
payment of JD 1$. Closing dale 14 July. 

• ASPHALTING FOOTPATHS : details available from Ka- 
rameh rural council upon payment of JD 20. Closing date 9 
July. 

• OPENING AND asphalting roads, supply of gravel, final lay- 
ers for roads. Details are available from the Director of Works, 
Amman Governorate for a total of 1 2 contracts, documents va- 
lued at JD 10 and 15. Closing date 5 July. 


AQABA RAILWAY 
CORPORATION 

INVITATION TO TENDER 
Tender No. 8/84 


Aqaba Railway Corporation announces the invitation 
to tender for supply of fish plates with bolts and nuts 
for S-34, S-30 and S-33 rails. 

Tender documents are available on payment of non- 
refundable fee of JD 20 from the Aqaba Railway Cor- 
poration Office in Ma’an. 

The closing date for sub nisslon of tender is 12:00 hrs 
local tine Sunday Aug. 12, 1984. 

Sahel Hamzeh 
Director General 


TENDER NOTICE 


The Directorate of Projects/Ministry of Education 
announces the issuing of the following tenders 
which are part of the third educational project 
sponsored by the World Bank. 


Tender 

Egg laying house 

Food processing lab & dairy 


Interested bidders are invited to collect doc- 
uments from the procurement section at the Dir- 
ectorate of Projects starting 23rd of June against 
the payment of JD 5 or U.S.$15 for each package. 


Closing date will be 10.00 a. n., Aug. 14 , 1984, 


Director of Projects, 
Baraka! Al Tarawneh 
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Desni.ri; the-: ban on oil sales to the apartheid state 
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sum-.- Ii\e month-, llll:-. u;i'. m*i innir mil 
In fill ly I9S« (Ik- wnrjtl ■ : 111 k l- i m.ii ki l 
was m ileeji recession. ;,iid many vt'-isi-l . 
were lying idle in mid mound thu Unit. At 
an unt.iiiiwn dale, hut probably in May 
1983. (lie Ugdcn Nelson loaded ut the 
Muharek oil terininnl in Shariah, one of 
the United Arab Urn i rates. I here i>» no re- 
cord of its de S(i nation Two months later, 
on 8 July, il arrived ai Dubai's I'ateh oil 
terminal! loaded, ami left the I'ollo winy 
day. giving Rotterdam as the destination 

There is no record of the vessel ever 
having arrived in Rotterdam, and after 
the departure from Patch there followed 
nn other prolonged gap in reported 
movements. The .Ogden Nelson next 
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Gulf oil — reaches the apartheid slate despite the ban 


showed up in late September, lending at 
Iran's oil export terminal on Kharg Is- 


j _ . ■ •_ ■ l; • 1 iiai"i. Mai in-. - - *i ---"v* i--i.. wii. 

, i ail*! >l|M l.llM 1 III-. liv'd, i- 

« . : «>.% i -•« - 1 hi • •Uy'lnm' I'*. ilk* -• nr l *. . (lJ . 

• -* I ••’'ii'* dll 1 ictilt v e’.plainiiiv- M in* -u- ui. |,i 

b '■* * * *" . Ii.mu Uarasii me *.<*mpaiH • >i*f • -•(■••n 

K V « ' . "Miuyci. Itad a very poor iic*.Uein«,r 

itu- vessel's activities, vlcspiic the Jau 
that it was one ol only two supc-nanker- 
owned by his firm, lie couldn't remember 
where the vessel hud been during the mys- 
terious gups in its movement record dur- 
ing lOK 3 and early 1984. although he did 
seem to recall that il hud called ai Rotter- 
dam and in the Caribbean. 

-I The Shipping Kcseurch Bureau report 
detniled 5 7 cases of tankers offloading in 
tc the ban South Africa between July 1981 and 

December 19 82. accounting for half the 
land. There is no record of where this country)* 22.5 million tons oil imports in 


cargo was offloaded. * the period. Several of the ships made a 

. . , . ' , . , number of separate deliveries; one of 

Shortly before 2 2 November, however , hem caUed al Soulh Arrica eight limcSi 

the ship arrived again at the UAE s Fateh jh e Ogden Nelson was not mentioned, 
oil terminal, and later left for an un- 

known destination. There were no further Despite a ton on oil sales to S 01 
sightings until 27 January this year, when Africa by OPEC members, in 40 of the 


Iran to use its human waves again 


By Cathy Evans 

TEHRAN ( ONS) — All over Iran boys 
arc hiding from the recruiters of the 
volunteer squads and (he revolutionary 
guards. Once a boy finishes school in 
Iran, he cannot take up a Job unless he 
has the necessary slip of paper which 
proves that he has done his pari In rig- 
hting Iraq. 

Boys are purposely failing their eud 
of term examinations to put off the 
fateful day for one more year. Iran’s 
war with Iraq is now beginning to he 
felt In every home in the country. Ca- 
sualties have become the most sensitive 
Issue In Iran. 

With n population of nearly 40 mill- 
ion, Iran was always thought better 
able to withstand heavy losses thau 
Iraq, which has only 14 million people. 
Ayatollah Khomeini, it wns thought, 
could still call on waves of volunteers to 
fight his war against Iraqi president, 
Saddam Hussein. But now, many Ira- 
nians openly talk of thetr opposition to 
the war. 

The Iranian president, AH' Khomeini 
has called on all youth to be prepared 
to deal “the final and decisive blow 
against Iraq.' 1 Volunteers of the revo- 
lutionary guards who have previous ex- 
perience in the February offensive, are 
ordered to gather at (heir depots. Teh- 
ran Is nervous and apprehensive, ns It 
braces itself for another round of ca- 
sualties. 

Most foreign diplomats In Tehran be- 
lieve that the start or the offensive may 
still be some five to ten days away. 
Many speculate that Iran Is making use 
of Western expectations of an Immin- 
ent ground offensive in order 1o wear 
out Irnqi norves. Iran Is more likely to 
go ahead when It feels tbe time Is suilr 
able,, probably towards (lie end of the 
month when the Iraqi marshes dry out. 

If, however, casualties mount In the 
air and missiles attack facing carried 
out dally by Iraq, then this schedule 
could be moved up. 

The forthcoming land battle promises 
to be bloody. Because of the weapons 
shortage, Iran will be forced to use the 
* human wave 1 tactics again. Iraq will 
be mccttug the offensive wllli newly- 
delivered cluster bombs from' Chile, 

Most of the Iranian fighting Is likely 
to bo done by the boys and old uicn of 
the BassiJ volunteer siquuds, who get 
only four weeks training, plus the revo* 
lutlonnry guards. Mindful of the politi- 
cal Impact of high casualties, the Ira- 
nians now prefer to use the more exper- 
ienced hands among the volunteers', 


Despite a ban on oil sales to South 
Africa by OPEC members, in 40 of the 57 


the supertanker was anchored off the cases the vessels had sailed to Soulh 


South African port of Durban where, ac- 
cording to shipping sources, it remains to 
this day. 


Africa direct from the Gulf. In eight cases 
the ships sailed from Brunei, an oil ex- 
porting country whose foreign policy was 
under UK control until I January this 




On 25 April, however, shipping circles year 
learned that the Ogden Nelson had been y 

sold on an ‘as is. where is' basis (o a A key role in the Soulh African oil trade 
South Korean breakers’ yard, and its is played by Norwegian companies, who 
name was changed to the Nelson. owned and/or managed the vessels in 43 






name was changed to the Nelson. 

The Amsterdam- based Shipping Resear- 
ch Bureau, sponsored by anti- apartheid 
groups, has just published a report on se- 
cret oil shipments lo South Africa in 


of the 57 cases. 

There is no mandatory UN embargo on 
oil sales to Soulh Africa, but last Decem- 
ber Ihe General Assembly passed a resolu- 


1981-82. which noted that “an unu- lion urging that the trade be outlawed, 
sually high proportion of ships involved and requesting member stales to lake *pf- 
were scrapped, laid up. sold and/or had feclive net ion’ against the firms involved. 

Oil shut off would affect Japan 


Iranian boys taken prisoners of war In 
Iraqi camps — boys in Iran are scared 
of the recruiters. 

and have ended the policy of using 
young children as soldiers. 

The regular army has long nrgued 
agnlnsl the use of 1 human wave* tact- 
ics, aud there arc reports of resigna- 
tions among senior officers over the 
Issue. But the army has been open to 
accusations of timidity and lack of 
zeal, for it has been the volunteers who 
hnvc led the way and notched up the 
successes In marshes In February. The 
arguments of Ihe army that more con- 
ventional strategics should be used, 
employing more artillery and tanks, 
foils on stony oars In a country suffer- 
ing from a weapons supply shortage. 

But there are also other problems in 
the armed forces, say foreign diplo- 
mats. The purges of officers deemed 
insufficiently loyal to Khomeini conti- 
nue. There are also growing grumbles 
about pay and lack of leave and promo- 
tion. 

In the air force, reports from the 
Gulf speak of a steady stream of defec- 
tions amongst Iranian pilots. And In 
the hnvy, the commander, Afzall was 
executed last year on charges of high 
treason and being a member of the 
Communist Party. 

. Nevertheless religious zeal must 
never be discounted as a military fac- 
tor, and. by military attaches in Teh- 
ran. That Ingredient alone, promises 
that the coming offensive by Iran will 
not necessarily be Its last. 


LONDON (AP) — Far from suffering 
oil- starvation as a result of the Iran- Iraq 
war. the industrialized nations have had 
lime to find oil elsewhere, and there is 
quite a bit left over. 

Unlike the oil crises of 1973 and 1979, 
there has been no panic buying lo run 


Britain became a net oil exporter 10 
1980 and is now the main source for the 
Netherlands and France, supplanting 
Saudi Arabia, which has slipped lo third 
place behind Nigeria as a source of Frencn 
oil imports. 

In the Netherlands, which had some 


prices up. Britain. Canada and Mexico earless Sundays after the 1973 oil crisis 


have come from nowhere in the past 1 0 
years and now are important oil- exporte- 
rs. 

There is a well-known world oil glut, al 
least partly due to lower demand resulting 
from the economic recessions caused by 
the earlier oil crises. Enough oil to satisfy 


Economics Ministry Spokesman Joop VJfiL 
heltnus said “the war has had no impact 
on the flow of oil to Rotterdams massive 
petrochemical industries. The supply 01 
crude oil is continuing at the same pace 
before the war.” 

The recent attacks on Gulf sh jPp'J|J 


.... ««■•*«< w.b vi uiivugn vn 1 iv apuaiy mv t^wvm miuvno v.. — -- ... 

several months of demand is sloshing caused most concern in Ja P® n ;- , a . 

about in moored tankers and in strategic 6 5-per cent dependence on Gulf on. 
reserves, and governments profess will- panese ships have slopped calling I al 
ingness lo share oil with partners in a ports in Iran. Kuwait and Saudi Arau ■ 
pinch. But in Tokyo the Ministry of inter naimm 

i« 1 1 . Trade and Industry said “the ship? 


It might have been different. Iran has T- r iV? e .“ nd industry said . 1 jm- 
7. 5 per cent or the worlds proven oil res- than 

erves and Iraq has 6.3 per cent, accord- SS wnr/h P o? oil reserves. Mean- 

tng lo British petroleums statistical review . Si. \ook into in ' 


r w uny.i nuun wi Irtfrt III- 

of world energy. while : Ja .P a ". r % p ^!Vr°o\\ sources 

' creasing its intake from other on *u 

If all the regions oil were lost to the in- such as Southeast Asia, 
dosirialized West and Japan, it would be Wh . n fht> „ ven bieaes t. industrial 
nn economic disaster of the first order. A When t . he seven 01 gg 9 j unC 

Japan, especially, would be affected since fVom mu nia ue^aU? “they had 

it imports virtually all its oil. and two- !, h ® ir - na L (oili supple 

thirds of its imports pass through the del ®J' n 2' ,ied ade 1 ?“ B substantial per- 
Slrajl of Hormuz al the mouth of the “'^Sttrnafion.! 

n . ... and mutually supportive action. 

But despite this danger, an Associated Uara , h|J Br iiiimetic behtn“ 

Press survey of Europe and Japan shows lh lt rnfrirfS f _^Oil demand in lW 
an air of confidence in countries whose confidence. O JJ ^ 
economies had been severely damaged by communist world is no 
the oii shocks of 1973 and 1979. ' barrels per day (_BPD) wh P 

n . .. . capacity is 5 2 million BPD 11 

Pierre Marin, _ spokesman for the baste glut," according to figures 

French energy ministry, said “France is Paris-based international energy 


rrcss survey 01 turope and Japan shows lh ; , J _ Oil demand in ! |lc 
on air of confidence in countries whose confidence. O "J 44 m jlli(io 
economies had been severely damaged by communist world is no * duClion 

the oii shocks of 1973 and 979. • barrel . 5 » P? r & I*™ R pn “lhat's 

n . w . capacity is 5 2 million BPD thg 

Pierre Mftrin, spokesman for the baste glut," according to figures ir 

French energy ministry, said “France is Paris-based international energy B • 
nolal all anxious aboutlhe oil situation-." K -, .. . states is 

■ u . 1 , , „ . Nonetheless, the United awes' . ^ 

Bernhard Heilze of .the. West German to Japan and the European mdustn 
economic ministry commented. “In com- nations which are more dependent on 
panson with the first crisis In 1973 and Gulf, ,nd Hodel said" America wouW“ 
1974 -- and we have no crisis hqw — the evitabfy share the dislocations 
situation is a completely changed one!" supply of oil is interrupted." 



Egyptian school examination held in Gaza town 

Palestinian stBifients eross tie barb<s 


middle east 


.||:nNA( 1'NR'VA) - Locked gules in a 
a wire lence. runs alonj: hoil. mi h-s 
bonier scpuraiini! l-.yypt ni.d Ihe Is- 
occupied Gaza Strip. wen- 
r led Iasi week to allow nemlv low u-e- 
rr!is to lake ihcii final high sclu.ol -- 
J: f aV Mti.iii second;, ry sc In »« >1 ec I'liti cal c 
"ewniination. at a school in Gaza l..wn. 
jrt kilometres away 1 1 oin the Ikm dor. 1 he 
“dents - 55 gills and -Ml hoys - wore 
Pjlcsliiw refugees living in Canada camp 
,.nthe Egyptian side of the front i«m 

Egyptian examination 

Why were these young people leaving 
Fgvpt to take an Egyptian examination in 
(be Gaza Strip? It was because they be- 
jiuied to the school system run in Hie 
Cj» Strip by UNRWA, the United 
Nalioas Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East. 

The 143 UNRWA schools in the Gaza 
Strip use the Egyptian syllabus because 
fgflrt had controlled the Strip before the 
Israeli occupation beginning in 196 7. 
And so it's the Egyptian examination that 
is still held there today for graduating 
high school students. 

These students are living in Egypt be- 
cause their parents bought small houses 
mi the Egyptian side of the border when 
their original camp homes were demo- 
Bsbed after the Israeli occupation of both 
ibe Gaza Strip and the Egyptian Sinai. Blit 
Israel completed its withdrawal from Sinai 
two years ago, and the people in Canada 
Camp were left behind, cut off by the bor- 
der, which had become an international 
frontier again. 

Altogether some 5,000 Palestine re- 
fugees were cut off in Canada camp, 
which takes its name from the Canadian 






Palestinian students studying In a school run by UNRWA In a refugee camp 



army contingent that once served with the 
United Nations Emergency Force. 

Until 1 98 2, Canada camp straddled an 
ill- defined border, but because Israel oc- 
cupied both Gaza and the Sinai, there 
were no difficulties for refugees in mov- 
ing freely throughout the area. Then in 
1 982, the original international frontier 
was re-established. 

In closing the border, however, the 
Palestine refugees in Canada camp were 
separated from the 44, 000- strong Pales- 
tinian community of Rafah in the Gaza 
Strip. They have now been isolated for 
two years, with husbands and wives and 


children separated by the barbed wire of 
the frontier. Those with permits can cross 
the border lo visit close family members; 
others cannot. Every day, relatives shout 
messages and greetings to each olher 
across the no- man's land. 


Education continued 

The youngsters in Canada camp were 
able to continue their education across the 
border. Fifty permanent UNRWA staff 
members (themselves Palestine refugees) 
live in the camp, including two school 
supervisors, four head teachers and 31 


wnresemee 


•»ilu-i lc.telu.is. IIk-v «.-st:ihlishc-,i a *,ch>iol 
•vine ii run.-, in (luce- s lulls tuili over 
I . Jim *.i iidi - ills. 

I *'M Vea i 50 ( .iit.i'l.i camp Miulcnis 
i. util i* J in 1‘JSjl v.eie- ;ihk- !•> hike itiell 
cxamm.ii ii>ii m tiu/.i. U iihoiti ihe sceonti- 
*' r\ sell' ml cel I it u.. lie*. sliiil*.:n[s e.uiiit'l 
et'iicinue llicli education in' cmpe-ic for 
"lie* ol the- fcv. jobs that uic available. 

Also among ihe 5<i UNKW-\ si. ill living 
in Canada camp are some* medic. i] |<c'ison- 
ne-l win i Mailed up a clinic lo seivt- die 
vamp le-sidi-nls I Ins clinic i" staffed h\ 
iiui'se.s and is visited one day every iwo 
weeks by an UNRWA doetm and -.lal'f 
nurse fimu Hie- (r.rza Snip. 

I ‘NRW’A is also able hi send i MCI ions t ,f 
bnnl rations to (’anstd.i camp even iv.o 
iiiiiiiHis fill dislrihution lo the poorest of 
ihe lelugccs. L'NRWA trucks nrc not ali- 
*»\VL'd to cross the- border, so the unions 
are sent in five Agency trucks in the hol- 
der. then tiansferrcil lo vehicles ol ihe- 
Egypt tan authorities for transport to the 
camp. 

Before 1 982, the 5,000 residents of 
Canada camp bene fitted from the full 
range of UNRWA's education, health and 
welfare services that are provided to more 
than 350,000 registered Palestine re- 
fugees living in the Gaza Strip, as well as 
refugees in the West Bank, Jordan, Leba- 
non, and Syria. Now they are cut off from 
this help, they have few employment 
possibilities and many are faced with con- 
tinued separation from their families. 

And so every day for I I days during the 
examination, the isolated students from 
Canada camp crossed the frontier and re- 
turned to the camp back across the fron- 
tier. 


America supports anti-Qadhafi rebels 


By Patrick Seale 

IJNIXW(ONS) — Two months after the 
•footings outside the Libyan People's 
jJMauinSl. Jame's Square, London, the 
ttaiggle between Col. Qadhafi and his op- 
ponents continues as virulently as ever. 
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Coming so soon after the London drama 
which soured his relations with Europe, 
the 8 May shoot-out seems clearly to have 
' rattled Qadhafi. Last week, on the anniv- 
ersary of the expulsion of American 
troops from Wheel us Field airbase, he 
launched one of his wildest attacks 
against the United States. He warned 
Washington that if it continued to export 
terrorism lo Mm, he would retaliate by 
“exporting terrorism to the heart of Am- 
erica". He committed Libya to helping to 
overthrow ‘the dirty American agent,’ 
President Nimeiry of Sudan. 

There is no dispute that the group of 
young militants killed in the Tripoli clash 
were Muslim brothers recruited and sent 
on their mission by the National Front for 
the Salvation of Libya, an opposition 
group led by Muhammad Mugarriaf, a 
44 -year old Libyan who worked closely 
with Qadhafi until 1980. His last post 
was ambassador in New Delhi. 

According lo opposition sources, the 
United States moved into active opposi- 
tion to Qadhafi in that year and encou- 
raged Mugarriaf to set up his National 
Front with Saudi funds, estimated at £ I 2 
million. 

Even more significant was the rallying 
to him of the international leadership of 
the Muslim Brotherhood which supplied 
scores of young zealots. So, in the half 
light of clandestine Libyan opposition, a 
movement has taken shape which claims 
to have American backing. Saudi funds, 
Muslim hit- men, and bases in Sudan and 
Morocco. 

But far from being welcome among Li- 
byan exiles, this development has caused 
alarm and bitter dissent. The National 
Front's main rival, the Manchester- based 
Libyan Constitutional Union (LCUJ, be- 
lieves the United States is backing the 
wrong horse. 

Infighting is an occupational disease of 
opposition movements, but the luj, 
which rejects violence and stands for de- 
mocratic legality, has some cogent ar- 
guments. 

The first is that, if the Muslim brothers 
use the National Front to seize power in 
Libya, they will be even, more difficult to 


dislodge than Qadhafi and even more of a 
threat to Libya's neighbours Secondly, 
the LCU accuses Mugarriaf of being as in- 
tolerant of opposition as Qadhafi. 
Thirdly, the LCU believes the abortive at- 
tack In Tripoli was an Ill-conceived sui- 
cide mission which, far from promoting 
the cause of the resistance. set it back Tor 
years by providing Qadbafi with a pretext 
to clamp down. 


Undoubtedly the disputes In Ihe opposi- 
tion contribute . to Qadhafi' s durability. 

Surrounded by his numerous relatives, his 
tribe, his army, his East Gorman security 
experts, the fanatical youngsters or the 
revolutionary committees, and, above all, 
by the vast, flat Libyan desert so un- 
friendly to guerrillas, he is a difficult man 
to overthrow. 


US escorts Gulf tankers 


By Ian Mather 

BAHRAIN — American warships are 
acting as escorts for tankers In the 
Gulf, sometimes against the wishes of 
the country concerned. Kuwalrin par- 
ticular, which takes a non-aligned 
stance, is embarrassed at having its 
tankers escorted unwillingly by US 
warships. 

At least three such cases have become 
known. On one occasion the Kuwaiti 
freighter Ras Al Basrah, which was 
heading north up the Gulf, was ap- 
proached at night by an American 
guided missile destroyer and ordered to 
Identify Itself. 

When the Ras Al Basrah refused to 
break radio silence, the warship 
flashed its lights and Insisted on ac- 
companying it at close range. Kuwait 
does not want to draw attention to the 
fact that It la using Its own ships to 
ferry Its oil to tankers waiting In safe 
waters outside the Gulf. A spokesman 
for the Kuwait OH Tanker Company 
said that Kuwait did not want escorts, 
and that US warships were endangering 
other shipping by breaking radio 
silence and giving away their positions. 

US warships are keeping a low pro- 
file In the Gulf and their precise nnm- 
ber Is not known. Inside the Gulf, and 
sometimes risible from Bahrain where 
they have docking facilities, up to six 
American warships, at- least two of 
which are guided missile destroyers, 
are operating. ' 


Outside the Straits of Hormuz on the 
Indian Ocean patrol Is a carrier task 
force headed by the USS America with 
85 aircraft on board. 

America has said It will not Intervene 
unless the stmits are blocked, and the 
Gulf States themselves have repeatedly 
stated that they wish to be responsible 
for their own defence. 

However, the United States Is by far 
the most powerful force In the region 
and Has already become directly in- 
volved In the Gulf War by providing 
AWACS (early warning aircraft) flown 
by American - crews to protect Saudi 
Aj-ablan airspace. It was one such 
AWACS which enabled a Saudi fighter 
to shoot down an Irnnlan Phantom. 

The extent Of the American invol- 
vement indicates that the large-scale 
purchases or sophisticated military 
equipment have failed to provide the 
conservative oil- producing States of 
the Gulf Co-operation Council with the 
means to protect themselves and the 
shipping on which they depend. 

Attempts by the GCC States to esta- 
blish an 'umbrella' for ships have run 
Into insuperable obstacles. 

One plan for a safe shipping route 
hugging the southern- coastline of the 
Gulf, where tankers woutd be under the 
protection of coastal defences, has 
proved Impractical because the water Is 
too. shallow for supertankers. 

(Observer News Service) 
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Turning point 

THE CONTINUING meetings in Aden between the various factions of the 
p alcstine Liberation Organization (PLO) underscore the urgency of the 
Hast through which the PLO is. passing now in reappraising iLs role in light 
f its setbacks in Lebanon where it lost its territorial base, the alarming 
iracii colonization of Arab Palestinian territory and Lhe internecine divi- 
sions within the movement. 

The dilemma that the PLO currently faces is mullidi mens tonal: On one 
hand it has to somehow heal the wounds resulting from the split within Al 
Patch movement, the largest faction in the PLO mainstream. But this is only 
one dimension; the other is the ideological rift which has developed bet- 
ween the Al Fateh organisation and the so called 'democratic alliance* 
comprising the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine, the Popular 
Democratic Front, the Popular Liberation Front and the Communist Party. 

The PLO is indeed at a turning point: a new phase has been entered which 
requires important decisions at the political as well as the military fronts 
both or which present intractable obstacles in view of Israel's refusal to 
concede any meaningful Palestinian rights coupled with the total impotence 
of the international community to do something by way of redeeming the 
Palestinian problem. At the military level, and having lost a territorial 
base, the PLO is to devise new avenues to continue the armed struggle 
which is the cornerstone of the Palestinian national movement. 

As this editorial goes into print Lhe various factions, with the assistance 
of Algeria and the Democratic Republic of Yemen have completed their 
fourth session having achieved a formula for an expanded meeting which 
would comprise the top officials of the various factions, the Executive ; 
Committee of the PLO, the Bureau or the president of the Palestine National \ 
Council, which is the main decision maker and arbiter of future courses of 
action and policies. 

With a situation of organized confusion the meetings have not been 
totally in vain in as much as agreement has been reached on basic reorgani- 
zational matters which include the emphasis on collective rather than indi- 
vidual leadership; second, to ensure the participation of all Palestinian par- 
ties in the structures and functions of the PLO from the grassroots up to the 
leadership level; third, to introduce fundamental reforms in the overall 
structure of the PLO. 

Sense of community 

THE MONTH of Ramadan is drawing to a close. After this time of fasting 
and sacrifice, families throughout Jordan are preparing for the feast. It 
must be remarked that this special month produces an unmistakable and 
quite remarkable atmosphere of its own. 

It produces in people a special sense of community that derives from their 
being involved in the same great tradition, in keeping faith with the same 
great ideal, in seeking the same profound spiritual rewards. The fasting, 
the prayer, the special meals, the exchange of visits and gifts, all are car- 
ried out in this special spirit that unites all those involved in the observance 
of Ramadan. 

But the value of this community spirit is lost if it is something that is 
consigned to only-one month of the year or treated like a suit of clothes 
worn only on special occasions. It is a thing which must be kept alive and 
manifested throughout the year. It is not something that needs to be talked 
about, but something that needs to be done. It shows in the concern of a 
family for its neighbours, of a group for its neighbourhood, of the citizen 
for his villago town or city. It should permeate the relationship between the 
businessman and his customer, .between the government official and his 
client. 

This is not a- fanciful suggestion nor a mere pipe dream, and indeed the 
rewards are immediate. At a time of economic recession it can help to en- 
sure that the harmful effects of such a recession do not fall too heavily on 
any one section of. the community and that the resources of the community 
;ere utilized for the good of- all- Such a concern for social justice brings with 
it the rewards of social harmony and greater stability. 

And on the wide scene the implications of extending the Ramadan's com- 
munity spirit throughout the year and across national boundaries are enorm- 
ous. After all it makes little sense for two men involved in the same ritual 
of fasting and prayer to be facing one ahother across a. battlefield. . 

: If for one month in the year Muslims can reach the true religious and 
social meaning of the feast of Ramadan, then indeed all subsequent divi- 
sions must lose their logic and their rationale. 


Arab- Americans gather strength 

US Black- Arab coalition to undermine 
Black-Jewish bloc in elections 


Following Is text of Fred Schiff’s 22 June 
Washington Times article, 'Arab- Americ- 
an lobby flexes developing muscle*: 


WASHINGTON — The Arab- American 
lobby in the United States has not yet 
come of age, but it is beginning to de- 
monstrate its adolescent muscle. 

Struggling to overcome divisions and 
political inertia, the Arab- American com- 
munity has begun to field candidates and 
raise funds in an effort to change US po- 
licy in the Middle East. 

As a group, Arab- Americans tend to 
think in terms of the lesser or two evils 
when considering the two major political 
parties. For example, the Democratic 
party presidential front-runners support 
pro-Israeli policies including the transfer 
of the American embassy to Jerusalem. 

President Ronald Reagan, though seen 
as a staunch supporter of Israel, is ex- 
pected to be less beholden to Israeli inter- 
ests iu a final term of office; "Any 
second-term Republican president will be 
better than any first-term Democratic pre- 
sident," said David Sadd, executive direc- 
tor of the 1 3 .000- member National Asso- 
ciation of Arab Americans. 

“Arab- American will not vote as a bloc 
(In 1984). Even though they usually vote 
Democratic, the Democrats are very much 
more pro- Israeli. This has created a 
dilemma for Arab- American voters. Many 
will vote for Reagan," said a longtime ac- 
tivist. 

So far, an estimated 3 million Arab- 
Americans can claim two Governors, two 
Senators and three Congressmen as allies. 
Mr. Rahall a Democrat expressed the ma- 
jority Arab- American view, favouring a 
more even-handed approach to the Middle 
East. "With unemployment running 17 
per cent in ray Slate which is first in the 
country! I am oppodod to foreign aid and 
I'm especially against forgiven loans." he 
said. Israel will get $2.25 billion in non- 
repayable military and economic grants 
while Egypt will receive $1,925 billion in 
fiscal 1985,. he added. 

Spun off since the 1970s, the dozen or 
so major organizations that constitute the 
Arab-American lobby warn that American 
policies are driving Arab countries away 
while many fragile regimes are still for 
the time being friendly. "Yes, Israel is a 
strategic ally, but not to the exclusion of 
Arab allied’ Mr. Rahailsaid. “The United 
States should definitely use foreign aid as 
an instrument of pressure to stop the 
spread of (Jewish) settlements on the 
West Bank in accord with American policy 
since the Gamp David agreements." 

Reflecting the new-found political 
clout, activist lawyers. Richard Shadyac 
sawl "it’s nothing now for jus to raise 
*50.000 or $100,000 at a single func- 
tion. Big D'ohadyac was a founding godfa- 
ther of the NAAA as well as the 20, 000- 
member Arab-American Anti-Discrlmi-. 
• nation committee, , whose . members re- ' 
poilediy drummed up. $200,000 : for the 


primary campaign of Democratic pre- 
sidential candidate Jesse- Jackson." Mr. 
Shadyac said most contributions came to 
the Organization from Arab-American 
members, US firms doing business in the 
Middle East and wealthy Arab individuals. 
"I know positively that the Libyans gave 
donations to the NAAA in the early dayi 
when $1,000 was a major contribution. 
But they have given no significant money 
for the last few years," he added. The Li- 
byan contributions were from individual 
businessmen, not from the Libyan gov- 
ernment. 

The list of Arab-American organiza- 
tions includes the American- Lebanese 
League, the Palestinian- American So- 
ciety, the American- Druze public affairs. 
Councils, the American- Ramallah Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Federation of 
Syrian- American Clubs and Arab- Americ- 
an university graduates. These organiza- 
tions denied taking money from Arab gov- 
ernments, though admittedly soliciting 
from Arab businessmen. 

The image of having petrodollar backing 
was clearly a two-edged sword. Organiz- 
ers complained about being identified with 
radical foreign Arab interests much 
as Jewish lobbyists were once tainted with 
the image of a worldwide communist con- 
spiracy. 

Like other minority communities, the 
Arab- Americans have had to organize 
themselves before jumping into big time 
politics. “Our message is that tnc 
Arab-American has a new responsibility 
to get organized politically. The (old) re- 
sponsibility (of the first wave of Arab im- 
migrants) was to get educated, get esta- 
blished and educate their children, bo iar 
we have not yet had an impact but a struc- 
ture (of organization) has emerged, saiu 
NAAA's Mr. Sadd. 

In an adversary system Arab-American 
advocates see the rise of their lobby “j 
healthy and necessary to oppose one-sice 
Jewish groups. " Arab- Americans are mh 
givers. It was never in our backgrounoi 
make political contributions. As an emn 
group, we have had no political ® " 

tion or identity, except a cultural Mentuy- 
We’re learning (hat to be part of th ® V s 

tem, we have to give in or.der to ge ... 
we're brand new (at pressure 8T° U PJJ\, 
ics) but the baby’s growing up, 

Shadyac. * ‘ We’ re coining head on fl 6J 
the Jewish lobby and organizations. H 
ever, we're still playing doublet A 
while they’re in the majors," he ada 

In’ an effort to get foreign policy ques- 
tions debated on a national forum, m r 
Arab- Americans have joined the 
sldentiai primary campaign of Mr. j 

son. The emergency of an ethnic cMlitioo 
between Blacks and Arab- Amen 
could undermine traditional Black an .. 
wish bloc voting within the Democ 
party. 

Organizers note Black Congress^juu 
support for pro- Arab positions, a 
reps. John. Conyers, D-Michlgan; George 

Crockett. D-Michigan; and Mcryya W 
mally, 1> California as early backers. 
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Economic facet of Lebanese crisis 
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Terror: Will it ever 
become official? 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

THEY SPEAK of civilization and behave otherwise. Somehow, 
they have convinced the Western world that they are an outpost 
of "civilization”, and extension of Western civilization in an 
uncivilized area. In the process of doing so, they succeeded in 
distorting our history, culture and contribution to humanity. 

Reading a Western book on world history or philosophy or 
science or any other subject, one would find a section devoted 
lo the ancient Greeks, to the Romans, even'to ancient Chinese 
md Indian civilizations but rarely, if ever is there any ref- 
erence to the Arab or Islamic era. In medicine, art, literature, 
science and other fields, there always exists a large gap. called 
Ibe Dark Ages, which encompasses the time between the rise 
of Islam and the modern age. Western books jump from Plato, 
Aristotle. Hippocrates to the modern period as if the Arab era 
and contribution never existed. 

In the twentieth century. Zionism deepened the already 
existing tendency in the West anathema to the Arabs and 
Islam. Since 1897 when the first Zionist conference was held 
in Basel. Switzerland there has been a deliberate campaign to 
ad as if we do not exist, and if by chance we do, we can 
readily, and comfortably, to western conscience, be ignored. 
That is why it was possible, even maybe logical, for Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, when he made his infamous Declaration in 1917, to 
refer to the Arabs of Palestine, then forming more than a 93 
per cent majority of that country, as simply the "...non- 
Jewish.i." community in Palestine. 

Apparently the attempt has succeeded not only in the mind of 
mosl Westerners but in the mind and heart 

°f‘ the Jewish people. This is exceedingly sad 

not only for us, abstracted as non- persons as we have become, 
hit to the Jews themselves, who, however powerful they may 
be, or become, will always have to live with us or be sur- 
rounded by us. 

The story of the four young Palestinians who hijacked an Is- 
raeli bus on 1 2 April and their brutal murder Is only the most 
recent in the long and sustained terror against the Arabs by 
[ffael. The leader of the group, Jamal Qublan, (24 years) and 
Muhammad Barakhe (18) were killed with bullets from the al- 
ucking Israeli soldiers. Majdi Abu Jumaa and his cousin Subhi 
Abu Jumaa, both boys only of 1 8 years were taken as prison- 
era, apparently alive and well. The picture of Majdi being led 
Wjy from the scene by two Israeli soldiers shows a frightened 
Jptk in the words of Newsweek magazine (1 1 June, 1984), 
—■a dazed but apparently uninjured Palestinian. . Both boys 
were bludgeoned to* death while being led away and while the 
waeli Defence Minister, Mr Moshe Arens was on the scene, 
ine Israeli government prohibited publication of the picture, 


uraeli government maintained they died on their way to the 
cMpitai. In fact, a commission of inquiry later found they were 
jaurdered. In the words of Newsweek the "... security men led 
a nearby field for questioning, beat them — then 
. e< * ,n their heads with a blunt instrument." 

M this whole affair was, (he Israeli government’ sat- 
Ibh d ,V r,n8 tbe affair and later on was more shocking. First 
p us attempt to suppress evidence and later by Us vengeance 
°ethe relatives of the *' terrorists. " Incidentally, it was the 
1 Times that broke the censorship and published the 
Im/li ‘he .boys, armed oniy with knives and bottles and noth- 
u 8 .®"*' mjured no one on the bus or elsewhere. They were 
rinM rV? hwwin the hijacked bus for the release of five hun- 
l h°usands of Palestinians in Israeli jails. While the 




Lin 


went"to'ih^^Tiage**of Beni Suhaiia° and razed the 
IS °\. tbfl . “terrorists.” When the Red Cross gave the 
thcv«!l o 8 ^ am B*ea some tents for shelter, the Israelis bulldozed 



lhe * u pernaps not. remaps more snw,8, u# 

Israeli government is that of the people of 
i^^eelves. Polled as to the whole incident, only 1 0 per 


TO COME back lo Lebanon: Last . 
week's new developments or the 
situation there; in a way. 
seemed to give confirmation of 
what was expounded in the 
previous article on the Lebanese 
political crisis. For no sooner 
had the Syrian mediation man- 
aged to curb the situation’s ten- 
dency to deteriorate and to rev- 
ert quickly back to a renewal of 
the civil war than (he isolationist 
side declared its rejection of the 
mediatory endeavours to re- 
establish reconciliation. 

Fortunately, however, the dis- 
cordant protests were as quickly 
drowned by far more prudent 
measure on the part of the en- 
tirety of the Lebanese govern- 
ment towards a unanimously 
agreed political settlement as 
those protests were sounded. To 
save national. unity the problems 
of the Lebanese Army Supreme 
Command and of the internal se- 
curity of. the country at last 
found official .endorsement at 
least. For the time being the Le- 
banese National Accord has been 
saved. 

It is high time that it should do 
so. For it is on the economic side 
that Lebanon has been made to 
swallow a pill no less bitter than 
that which it has taken on the 
political and national level. Two 
years since the Israeli invasion 
of Lebanon took place, the coun- 
try' s economy seems to stand on 
the verge of complete collapse. 

The economic crisis it Is now 
passing through is the worst it 
has had since the start of the ci- 
vil war in 1976. Not oniy is Le- 
banese economic coherence be- 
ing disrupted by the Israeli occu- 
pation of the South, and not only 
does the country look like a 
physically derelict pulled down 
edifice suffering severely from 
the scars of invasion and civil 
war. but also the whole set up of 
the economy of the unoccupied 
part of the country has received 
a staggering, if not a fatal Now. 

The national budget is up 
against an enormous deficit on 
its payment balance sheet. The 
government's revenue income 
has almost bqcbnfe paralysed; a 
sharp cut down on both importa- 


tion and exportation has deci- 
. mated Lebanese trade into a 
shadow- like bony skeleton of the 
seemingly healthy sanguine body 
it used to be before 1976; and 
what is even worse, the Le- 
banese f a has lost half or its 
pre-civil-war value. 

By Henry Matar 

The statistical data of the Bei- 
rut Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry for 1983 point to a 53 
per cent fall in exports, lhe sec- 
ond highest drop since 1981. 
And similarly indicative is the 
Centra) Bank's mosl recent re- 
port for the current fiscal year 
1 983-1984. It shows an unprec- 
edented deficit of $900 million, 
accelerated by a recession as 
high as $500 million over the 
first quarter of 1984. 

To add lo the crisis of the Le- 
banese economy, the Israeli oc- 
cupation has aggravated things 
not oniy for the South but for the 
whole country. This occupation 
has been playing a three- fold 
wicked game. It has dis- 

rupted agricultural and manufac- 
turing activities in the South by 
the police repressive measures it 
has imposed upon free movement 
pf population and by the policy 
of burning whole farms to the 
ground- level on the pretext of 
security policy enforcement. (1 
has almost closed the South to 
any exchange of profitable trade 
with the rest of the country and 
with the outside world. And fin- 
ally it has opened (he doors for 
Israeli products to flood the 
South and even infiltrate to the 
North through Us agents. 

On top of all this a barrier of 
mistrust and excessive caution 
has stopped not only Arab mon- 
etary aid to Lebanon but has also 
frozen Arab trade with this mis- 
ery stricken country. And even 
so, the Lebanese banking sector, 
strangely enough seems to have 
suiTered no setback. On the con- 
trary. bank activities have been 
continually flourishing and bank 
capital has witnessed a remark- 
ably astonishing boom. 

This last economic phenome- 
non is astonishing only on the 
face of iL Lebanon’s banking 


system, as is the case almost all 
over the wide expanse of most of 
the so-called developing coun- 
tries. is part of the tail-economy 
such countries have established 
with the rich developed few 
countries of the central core. 
The rise of banking capital in 
such a situation may be taken as 
a symptom of sickness rather 
than as a promising sign of 
sound and real health. 

It is the banking system, under 
tail economy conditions, that 
acts as a link between the ex- 
ploiting master financier and the 
body of comprador commission- 
ers, profiteers, and self-seeking 
enterprisers. 

Both parlies thrive on the fat 
of the country that happens to 
fall victim to their insatiable 
greed and gluttony; and both par- 
ties reap the opportunity of the 
passing moment at (he expense 
of the toiling and hard striving 
many who stick to the land and 
fight for it to the last bitter end. 
In the case of Lebanon, both par- 
ties are ready to keep thriving 
even on the bony meagreness 
that is left. 

If any people there still weep 
over the past romantic glories 
and flowery successes that pre- 
civil-war Lebanon seemed to 
have achieved, let these beware. 
They are either deceived people 
who are last in romantic lauda- 
tion of the seemingly felicitous 
ease Lhe country seemed to be 
living in the past, or they are vo- 
luntary adherents of. a rotten 
cause. 

The whole trouble that Leba- 
non has come to suffer over the 
last seven or eight years has 
been the outcome of the struggle 
of the real surfers against the ex- 
ploiting foreign- included minor- 
ity. Things are changing. Anu 
one of the big changes, there, 
has been initiated through tht 
security and political shift ot 
power positions endorsed by the 
government of National Accord, 
the majority of which is speaking 
and acting op behalf of the bulk 
of the nation, which we hope is 
now determinedly looking for- 
ward lo a better period of future 
unity, peace reconstruction and 
democratic secular statehood. 


Between experience and excess 


By Mat! 


- ..._ .med boys: their pnspn«» 

tnalter for worry not duly to us Arabs, dehumanized in 
‘Wpyw PS we have become, but to the Jews themsel- 
attitude goes far beyond the official terror of the Sl- 
like that of the Nazis, to the heart of the people. 


JOURNALISTS AND diplomats in Tehran unani- | 
mously agree on that there are differences among [ 
the Iranian clergy and the militarists on the subject 1 
of the perpetuation of the war. While militarists 
apply their strategic and tactical principles, the Ay- e 
atoUahS depend on the laws of the un- f 
known and they reach the conclusion 1 

that war must continue . and , victory i 
wjll be inevitable. Khomeini has sided with ■ 
the opinion of the clergy and declared “general < 
war” “Al- Jihad"; in the Islamic revolution gloss- 
ary it means placing the whole Iranian nation on 
the front with Iraq! , 

If this comes true, we shall be facing a strange 
situation that has lo be contemplated; disregard to 
expertise, negligence of specialisation, invol- 
vement of the clergy in something they know noth- 
ing about. 

This Is all contradictory to the Islamic concep- 
tion, where the holy Quran advises those who do . 
not know to consult those who do. This picture re- 
flects many dangers to the Islamic dogma including 
one charge stating that Islamic rule means the 
reign of the clergy or “theocracy” in its ugliest 
forms, and dependence on God for victory which 
means ignoring all the arts and sciences. . 

In the wake of the battle of Yarmouk, Hercules 
dispatched his best commander to “Artebon" the 
Jordanian front. When Calif Omar orders his com- 
mander Amr Ibn al 'As to meet the Roman com- 
mander, the 1 Calif said; “We have delegated the 
Arab Artebon to meet with the Roman Artebon' 

Amr Ibn al " As was not a clergyman or anlauthority 
in Islamic law but a great military commander. Be- . 
ford the battle, of Ajnadto he summarlsed-alL-^ 


the arts of modern warfare to one of his coalman 
ders by saying: “My son if you meet your enem 
-you have to persist until be retreats. . ■ once he re 
treats chase him until he has fallen down... one 
he has fallen strike against his neck!" 

When Iranian militarists say that the war must 
end, they think of the welfare of the Iranian people 
first and the Islamic welfare second. They 
have probably reached the conclusion that the 
meanings or Jihad and martyrdom are supreme in 
reality and must be preserved for lhe liberation of 
occupied Jerusalem. 


Regarding current argumentation in Tehran, we 
only wish for reason to prevail over stubbornness 
and misguided Insistence. 

Ad- Dust oar 
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A co-ordinated 

US- Israeli 
anti-PLO drive 
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By Ya'coub Jaber 


ONE CANNOT bill wonder why ihc US 
White House has chosen this time to 
launch an image- distort ion campaign 
against Ihc PLO and ils leader Yasser 
Ararat. As a matter of fact, one should 
wonder why such a campaign has been 
launched in (he first place. 

The move would have been under- 
stood had it been launched by the pow- 
erful Jewish lobby in (he United States. 
But the fact that the White House pu- 
blished a booklet about alleged PLO 
Intervention in Latin American coun- 
tries is quiLc surprising and equally in- 
comprehensible. 

How the PLO. uftor nil. could inter- 
vene in Latin Americun affairs and is 
H capable, under its present circum- 
stances, to barm US interests in the 
hemisphere? 

The organization is already passing 
through a very difficult phase and iLs 
main concern now is to restore unity to 
Us ranks, it can hardly afford the lime 
and the effort to interfere in others' 
affairs. 

The PLO, nevertheless, is a national 
liberation movement struggling for 
national identity and self- determina- 
tion for Us beleagured people. It is thus 
seeking international recognition and 
cannot afford to refuse contacts with 
any stale or organization, whether in 
Latin American or elsewhere. Faced 
with growing US hostility, the PLO is 
often forced in to positions leading it 
to deal with Lliose who complain of si- 
milar US attitudes. 

Take, for example, the casq of Nica- 
ragua which has been the target of per- 
sistent American harrassmenl that cul- 
minated in mining its seaports. The 
S'gndinista regime might have sought 
the establishment of relations with the 
PLO in an effort to learn from the or- 
ganization's guerrilla warfare exper- 
ience. If contacts betw&en /he two 
sides had actually taken place, they 
would be the result of US provocations 
against Nicaragua and not because the 
PLO was trying to combat US Influence 
in Latin America. 

On the other hand, Nicaragua is a a 
Independent sovereign stale and the 
PLO would rather be blamed had it re- 
fused to establish relations with it 
since wider international recognition 
of the Palestinian strugglo is a basic 
part of (lie organization's political mis- 
sion. 

Washington's drive agninst the PLO 
can only be explained within the con- 
. text of a parallel Israeli campaign to 
discredit the PLO at home and abroad. 
The US Jewish lobby has avoided dlropt 
involvement and instead managed to 
have the US government launch- the 
anti-PLO drive to make it look like an 
'internal American affair. 

Perhaps this explains why, after' 

• four years of utter silence and tacit of- 
ficial approval, the Israeli government 
Suddenly decided to craok down on Je- 
wish extremists. who terrorized Pales- 
tinian civilians in the occupied West 
Bank. The idea is to show that Israel is 
chasing Its own terrorists and it is un- 
to other countries now to •* chase” 
Pip piombers on their territories. 

• Finally, ' it must be noted and propa- 
gated that the PLO has no territory of 
its own and no forces stationed .around : 
Israel. So In its attempt to gain recog- 
nition which the US and Israel totally 
deny, its men have no alternative but 
to resort from time to time to the hit- 
and-run tactic inside Israel and the oc- 
cupied territories. Is nbt this, after ail, 
wha( the Afghan . rebels are doing and 
they are hailed as freedom fighters by 

the United States? • 
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THE JOINT US- Israeli naval manoeuvres. 
Lebanon, the Gulf war and the inler- 
Palestinian reconciliation talks make 
headlines in this week’s press. 

The Cairo newspaper. Al-Gomhourlya 
attacks the US-Israclt manoeuvres, saying 
that they are part of (he s(ralegic alliance 
which is direc(cd in the first place against 
Arab peoples in general and Palestinians 
in particular. 

"Strategic rules require that any such 
co-operation should have certain objec- 
tives justifying its presence, and since it 
is illogical for Israel to have Lhe Soviet 
Union as the target of ils alliance with (he 
United States, then it is the Arabs and the 
Palestinians who are the primary aim of 
this alliance", the Egyptian daily re- 
marks. 

AI-Kbaieej newspaper of Al-Sharja in 
the Gulf says the joint manoeuvres consti- 
tute a danger against pan- Arab security, 
adding that the manoeuvres are being 
made more dangerous by the escalation of 
military and intelligence co-operation be- 
tween Israel and the United States. 

The paper suggests that the aim of the 
joint manoeuvres and growing military co- 
operation is to separate the question of 
security in the Gulf from the Palestinian 
problem or to drag some Arab states to 
sign peace agreements with Israel. 

It calls on Arab states to put an end to 
their di ff fere nee s and to stand up to these 
dangers. 

On Lebanon, the Cairo newspaper Al- 
Ahram expresses the hope that the gov- 
ernment of Mr. Rashid Karami would be 
able to pul into effect the security plan for 
greater Beirut and the programme for 
re-organising the army, saying that if 
this was achieved, it would be the great- 
est national accomplishment since the 
outbreak of the civil war more than nine 
years ago. It says the government’s suc- 
cess in implementing the two plans would 
constitute a true turning point in efforts 
to solve all other problems. 

The Egyptian daily goes on to say that a 
united front comprising the government, 
the opposition and the presidency would 
be the best way to confront the question 
of Israeli occupation of South Lebanon be- 
cause such a front would have more con- 
fidence and international trust when seek- 
ing an end to the Israeli occupation, 


Commenting on the situation in the 
Gulf, the Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Anba’a 
writes that the Arab nation needs common 
strength to ensure security in the Gulf. 

Noting that the chiefs <of staff' in mem- 
ber states of the Gulf Co-operation Coun- 
cil were meeting fti Riyadh to agree on a 
common strategy, the paper asserts that 
there is no alternative to the belief in the 
common destiny and joint military co- 
-ordination to repel the dangers facing the 
Gulf region. 

The paper calls for continued endeavour 
to protect the Gulf even after the Iranian 
threats come to an end. 


might expose the Israeli judicial system in 
danger. 

The whole judiciary is landing the 
of ils independence, hence it must not 
yield to any pressure, the paper adds. 

Al- Ha mlsh mar says it is not strange in 
delete Rabbi Meier Kahuna's list from el- 
ections. but it is surprising to see so many 
voles rejecting this decision 10-18. There 
should have been more voles against the 
list. Seven members or the committee ab- 
stained thus implying that those against 
the list are only one more than hoth those 
in favour and those who abstained com- 
bi ned. 
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Jordanian press 

In Amman, the paper Ad-Dustour de- 
scribes the Lebanese cabinet's agreement 
to the security and army reform plan as a 
major achievement on the road to end the 
Lebanese crisis, But the paper notes that' 
huge obstacles still face the implementa- 
tion of the plan. 

"To overcome these obstacles, all Le- 
banese national groups should exert fur- 
ther effort to contain possible attempts to 
blow up the situation by certain groups 
known for their hostility towards Leba- 
non’s unity", writes the Jordanian daily. 



The paper, however, notes that the dif- 
ficulty, as usual, lies in the implementa- 
tion of the plans and bringing them into 
reality: _ 

In Abu ‘Dhabi, Al-Ittlbad. newspaper 
calls on Arab states, to provide Lebanon 
with maximum help 1 to enable Its govern-, 
ment to take, the country to the shores of 
safety. It remarks that fighting broke out 
in Beirut as the government was meeting, 
to approve the security and army reform 
plans in an effort to hamper Us task. . 

Reviewing what it describes as remark- 
able achievements, by- Mr. Karami’ s gov- 
ernment ; on; the natibnal level, including 
giving priority to ending the Israeli oqcu- 


Al-Ra’ 1 newspaper writes that putting 

: iS # p w! n i l 2i° e (f* ct i8 the real criterion 
tor the Lebanese determination to put an 
end to the days, of horror. , 

..Thf f»Per remarks that Israel and its 
. e n 8 J n a } eban p, a wuW ao1 maintain 
'navXf ®, d H ould pursue thelr efforts to 
addi , n 8 that the Le- 
S ^ uld £ rn } y resist »oy attempt to 
agaf m thC 8 tuRt on or ignite the fire 


risrgell press 


writes that the way the 
;trlal of the members of the underground 
organisation is-. conducted,, raises: some 
possibility, of, a 

'SLi* ll a - : ‘his. most serious casej ivi Is- 
rael,s. history. The Dressurfi>Y»r<<fBA*i u*. 


hnd encouragement from 1 Arab states. 


The voting process reflects Israeli pu- 
blic opinion. This means that certain sec- 
tors either support or favour silence to- 
wards extremist principles and dogmat- 
ism. The Inst 1 7 years of occupation have 
changed many attitudes towards the Arabs 
and the occupied territories. 

Therefore, the coming elections in Is- 
rael will reflect a true picture of the Is- 
raeli public opinion trends. Will the Israe- 
lis choose peace and co-existence or will 
they choose to live in seclusion inside 
greater Israel? the paper asks. 

Davar comments that the most serious 
of all strikes is that carried out by the ra- 
dio and television staff. 

The public, the government and the 
Histndrut stand against strikes, but wny 
do they take place? 

An agreement has been reached to psy 
living allowances at 16 per cent tor Jun - 
but this increase has corroded oeiore 
was paid, adds the paper. 

Haolam Haza writes that the ouster of 
Arab mayors from West Bank t^n 
1982 and replacing them by Israel* oinc 
ers, represented a violation of all 
national laws and charters. When '* fherC 
ger is appointed mayor of a town, 
will be conflict when the may°r-de 8 
starts to deal with the town s problems m 
a different approach that the 
were used to. The decision to re- PP® js 
Arabs to the posts of West Bank mayo* 1 
a step in the right direction. 

Maarlv asks: Who is to blame for 
increase in the price index by * ■ . L. 
cent during last May? The Marakh 
ter blames the Histadrut while the M« ^ 
leaders accuse Orgad of abando e]i 
original policy and adopting one 
ections Beason. . 

Those claims are not true 
people are falling under ^ moral st s el , 
they have the desire to spend mor 
ection eve, says the paper- . 

Haaretz writes that Sh a f P n _ r e J_ S /wo . 
from the Israeli government to « ^ 
secret documents from the Nana 
mittee report to back up hts case ag* 
"Time" magazine. _ . ^ 

During the legal discussions in . 

York, it appeared that Sharon h -up- ; 

the government because he Rire ^ . 

plied the secret documents to ni | Jt , 

. before permission was granted by 
raeli government to use them, .. 
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Taking care of lepers 
was just the beginning 



jar ”' fra By Aran Chacko 
Associate Editor 

The first time young Murlidhar De vidas Amte Saw a serious case of leprosy, he almost 
threw up. Writhing in pain, the diseased man was lying in a muddy gutter, two gaping 
holes where a nose should have been and rotted stumps for fingers. Unable to bear the 
sight, Amte threw a piece of cloth on the man and ran. 

At that lime, Amte seemed an unlikely candidate ever to receive the Damien-Dutton 
Award, named after the legendary Belgian priest, Father Damien, and his American 
colleague, for their work at the lepers’ colony on Molokai island. But in February, on the 
first day of the International Leprosy Congress in New Delhi, 70-year-old Babn Amte 
received the prestigious award 

The transformation from prosperous young lawyer, son of a wealthy Brahmin land- 
owner, to worker among lepers was slow and tortuous. As a boy, defying his staunchly 
Brahmin father, he used to eat with his untouchable servants. Later, he was jailed by 
the British for participating in the freedom movement, which earned him a commenda- 
tion from Mahatma Gandhi himself. 

In 1948, Amte tore up his lawyer’s license and gave up his claim on the family prop- 
erly. He began living and working with the local scavengers and, finally, decided to 
work with the lepers. With about a quarter of the world’s 15 million lepers, the problem 
and their fate is particularly bad in India. 

He entered the School of Tropical Diseases in Calcutta and after he had tried to cul- 
ture leprosy germs in his own body, he decided he was fully equipped and left without a 
degree. In June 1951, Amte started the Maharogi Seqa Samiti (Leper Care Committee) 
with 25 acres of arid land, a cow, the equivalent of $3 and six leprosy patients. He named 
the complex Anandwan, or Garden of Joy. That was a pretty extravagant label for some- 
thing that was no more than a thick forest with waterless, useless, rocky land.Today the 
formerly barren and dusty area is rich and green. 

Several thousand residents live in large communes, with common kitchens and din- 
ing halls each serving 700 people.There are carpenters, tailors, farmers, mechanics and 
technicians, most of them missing some fingera or toes. Since that is the case, all the 
workers have been provided with modified tools that can be held in thumbless hands. 
Every year a thousand leprosy patients are cured and resettled by Anandwan. Rehabili- 
tation training at the Anandwan General Hospital is run by Amte’s eldest son, Vikas. 

Tbday Baba Amte himself is completely gray and suffers from severe spondylitis (in- 
flammation of the vertebrae), which makes Bitting an ordeal. But he still is a power- 
house of energy. His wife, Sadhanatai, has been a comrade in arms right from the start 
and his two sons, Vikas and Prakash, both physicianB, work on various projects. 

Anandwan is now a self-sufficient village with locally designed and built brick build- 
ings, including a bank and post office. But the important thing about it is not that it 
Bheltere and cures lepers, which in itself is extremely valuable given the enormity ofthe 
problem in India. It is its comprehensive approach to rural development through scien- 
tific fanning. 

The initial 26 arid acres have grown to 300 irrigated ones, on which wheat, rice, 
maize, fruits and a huge array of vegetables are grown. Anandwan produces virtually 
everything its members require except sugar and salt. Its water management tech- 
niques incorporate native wisdom and could be usefully adopted in other places. Not a 
drop of water is wasted— understandable given the shortages in the early years— and 
all the rton-sewage drainage water from households is utilized by either the community 
farm or kitchen gardens. 

Today, the former leprosy patients provide their healthy countrymen the opportunity 
for a higher education. Anandwan has an agricultural college, plus others for the arts, 
sciences and commerce. Students come from all over the state of Maharashtra. These 
educational institutions serve two very crucial purposes. The first shows people what 
the handicapped can do. The second helps end the isolation of the affl icted. 

Another major effort at Anandwan is to ensure as normal a home environment as 
possible. Mi's. Amte has taken particular interest in getting cured patients to marry 
amongst themselves, .These couples are then encouraged to adopt an elderly father and 
mother and to live with them, which benefits both the young and the old. 

Back in I960, the Swiss ambassador to India visiting Anandwan exclaimed, "How is 
it possible? I see only smiling faces here.” 

“Your Excellency” shot, back Baba Amte, "didn’t they tell you that the joy in 
Anandwan is far more contagious than the disease?” 
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Another Olympics, another 
boycott: must die Games go on? 

K tradition of hypocrisy takes its toil 


jy Crocker Snow, Jr. 

Editor in Chief 

It was almost 16 centuries ago, in 393 
AD, that Roman Emperor Theodosius 
abolished the ancient Olympic Games af- 
w an unbroken run of more than a thou- 
jind years. They had become, he felt, 
non trouble than they were worth after 
instances of bribery, corruption, the de- 
velopment of athletic guilds and elabo- 
rate prize-giving. 

Hie tale may be twice told. Less than a 
century after the Olympics were relaun- 
ched in 1896, they are foundering on the 
twin shoals of pride and greed. The Soviet 
decision to withdraw from the upcoming 
Los Angeles Games, providing the lead 
fe a number of allied nations to do like- 
wise, is not the cause of the current trou- 
bles, but one of the effects. It is only the 
blest symptom of an Olympics pulled by 
politics and pushed by economics at the 
spense of the wholesome athletics it is 
intended to foster. 

The modern Olympics were the crea- 
tion of one man, Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin of France, who said, "Let us export 
women, runners, fencers; there is the 
fee trade of the future— and on the day 
when it shall take place among the cus- 
toms of Europe the cause of peace will 
bavo received a new and powerful sup- 
port 1 ’ 

It took the Baron a half-dozen years to 
*11 his idea to a skeptical Europe. But 
it he did, and he penned the Olympic 
med, which reads in part: "The most im- 
iwtont thing in the Olympic Games is 
^to win but to take part, just as the 
Boat important thing in life is not the tri- 
but the struggle,” 

lbs Games, of course, are proving to be 
Hthis, not a triumph but a struggle. Th- 
Olympics are characterized by hy- 
Pwrisy and a gulf between ideals and 
reality. 

notion that these are pure sports 
Jfento among individuals, without na- 
nai coloration, becomes a myth when 
athlete is excluded from the Games be- 
y of his country of origin. It is make- 

tniirV^ ^ey take place without 
cal coloration when a nation with- 

»*** Protest. It is a flight of 
8 S that to® Olympics are for amateur 
n,pnj 0n y w ^ en Eastern bloc sports- 
jnd women are classically profes- 
^ w ^ en Western athletes have 
getting their just rewards under 
^jable or through product endorse- 

jjjJJ^T^isy of today’s Olympics isn't 
8*55 superpower or superjock 
Itriiidi cora P ete i n the arena. Nor is 
itoj.. .. Ve 10 those immediately on or 
^ndmg the field of play. 


paying US$226 million this year) and in- 
flate the athletes and the national compe- 
tition to help capture a giant audience 
and giant advertising revenues. 

It applies among those proverbial spec- 
tators, the journalists from around the 
world, who report on the Games in terms 
of the medals won by each nation, a statis- 
tic not kept by the International Olympic 
Committee and discouraged by its char- 
ter. 

The biggest and darkest storm clouds 
raining on the Olympic parade today are 
political. And they’ve been there for some 
time. In 1936, Adolf Hitler was proud to 


stage the Games in Berlin and tried to 
use them to promote National Socialism 
and his concept of the white. Aryan 
"uebermensch.” The four gold medals 
won by the black American runner Jesse 
Owens skewered that idea and literally 
drove Hitler from the stadium on one oc- 
casion. 

The next Olympics to come to Germany 
was in Munich in 1972, the time of the ter- 
rible episode of Israeli athletes under 
siege by Palestinian terrorists in the 
Olympic Village. Eleven Israelis were 
killed during the stand off or in the 
shootout between the terrorists and Ger- 


«al endJ / e8 . w * 10 pursue their own politi- 
AfHcan /f 8 boycott by the black 
P^idnnK 1 * 11 ^ 68 * n protest the 

tathaU Zealand, which ear- 

wS is “ ht a ^ team ° D a 

or who support a po- 
tiooai niv1 , al w i nner as they would a na- 
kb® status, publicity 
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And yet another imbroglio, 
a woman with two countries 


By David Sinclair 

Special to WorldPaper 

LONDON-U seems we have the condi- 
tions necessary for yet another Olympic 
imbroglio. At the center of this one is a 
skinny 17-year-old named Zola Budd, re- 
puted to be one of the fastest female run- 
ners in the world. ... 


Or, then again, is she British? Cer- 
tainly as far as the British authorities, 
governmental and sporting, are con- 
cerned, she is. But the black African na- 
tions sending teams to Los Angeles may 
take a different view. 

Indeed, the protesting has begun, 
though so far it is confined to Britain it- 
self. Some people have objected to the 


I say reputed because although she has preferential treatment Zola received 

apparently smashed world records in the from immigration authorities, mid they 

5000meters and 3000 meters against the believe that it would be Wrong to select 
clock, as of this writing Zola Budd has her for the British Olympic team, which 

never Competed against the world's top would almost c^tamly mean the exclu- 

“ofSer Zola Budd was South Afri- appears to lake the view that a mere piece 


nmn police that followed. 

"We recognized that sport is the mod- 
ern religion of the Western world,” a 
spokesman for the terrorists was quoted 
as saying later. "We decided to use the 
Olympics, the most sacred ceremony of 
this religion, to make the world pay atten- 
tion to us.” Five of the Palestinians were 
killed in the incident. 

Juan Antonio Samaranch, the present 
head of the IOC, and his predecessors, 
d to Lord Killanin and Avery Brundage, have 
lism all professed to be apolitical. But as often 
yan as the Games have been used by others for 
dais political ends, the IOC itself has ostra- 
esse cized those it regards as politically or 
ally morally unsavory. 
i oc- • When Japan invaded China in the 
1930s, the IOC retaliated by taking away 
lany both the 1940 summer and winter GameB, 

ter- which had been scheduled in Tokyo and 
ider Sapporo respectively, 

the • The World War II losers, Germany and 
vere Japan, were simply not invited to the 
the 1948 Olympics. 

Ger- • In 1963, Indonesia hosted games for the 
New Emerging Forces in Jakarta and 
refused to admit any athletes from Israel 
or Taiwan. The IOC, in response, banned 
any athletes who had competed in Ja- 
karta from the 1964 Olympics. r f 
• South Africa, because of its apartheid 
policies of race separation, has nqt been 
allowed to participate in the Olympics 
since 1960. 

The current Olympic controversy is a 
symptom of a long-term, low-grade mal- 
ady. Moscow's boycott of the Los AngeleB 
Games, the official reason being fear of in- 
adequate security for its athletes, is in 
fact a 2 -esponse to the US boycott of the 
1980 Games in Moscow to protest the So- 
viet invasion of Afghanistan. This eye-for- 
an-eye behavior may be a blessing in 
disguise. 

It underscores the need for some funda- 
mental change, such as locating the 
Games in a neutral place like Olympia, 
Greece, where they first took place in 776 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiniHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiititiimimiiiimi 

In 1980, the year of the United States-led 
boycott of the Moscow Games, 81 nations sent 
teams to the Olympics. It is difficult to say how 
many countries stayed away In protest because 
many had not planned to go anyway. But some 
observers say as many as 35 may have with- 
held their teams because of the Soviet Invasion 
of Afghanistan. 


BC, or doing away with the outmoded and 
imenforceable distinction between ama- 
teur and professional athletes. 

Let us not forget the freeze - 
frame image of 16 years ago in Mexico 
City, when two US runners accepted their 
medals barefoot, with their heads bowed 
and fists raised in black-power salutes— 
or the IOC reprimand that resulted. And 
let’s not ignore the words of one of those 
athletes, John Carlos, when he was asked 
later about such on action in the "apoliti- 
cal” Olympics. 

"Why do you have to wear the uniform 
of your country?” Carlos was quoted as 
saying. "Why do they play the national 
anthems? Why do we have to beat the 
Russians? Why do the East Germans 
want to beat the West Germans? Why 
can’t everyone wear the same colors but 
wear numbers to tell them apart? What 
happened to the Olympic ideal of man 
against man?” 

The questions stand.They are not to be 
answered by the organizers of the upcom- 
ing Los Angeles Games or those of the 
1988 event set for Seoul , Korea, or even by 
the cities bidding for 1992. They must be 
answered by the troubled IOC, guardians 
of the Olympic Charter, if not the Olym- 
pic flame. 1 
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Coming together in the 
great arena of sport 

(Or, yachting in the Sahara?!) 


By Christy Barbee 

Special to WorldPaper 

BOSTON, USA— For years, the powers 
behind the Olympics— mainly Western— 
in effect, said to the rest of the world, 
"Sure, you can be in the Olympics if you 
play our games." 

This contributed a good deal to the ex- 
port of different sports: the American 
sport or husketlmll is played all over the 
world; English soccer has taken the world 
by storm; Western-style boxing 1ms been 
adopted far and wide. But some sports 
have not translated so well In other cul- 
tures. How many nations, tiller all, have 
the money, natural conditions or inclina- 
tion In develop yachting as a sport? 

The latecomers to the Olympic family 
have not been very successful in getting 
their own traditional games recognized 
by the international sporting community. 

To qualify as an Olympic event, a sport 
must be "widely practiced” by 50 coun- 
tries on at least three continents, accord- 
ing to the Olympic rules. The 
International Olympic Committee must 
first "recognize" a sport, then "accept" it. 
After that it will be six years before it is 
included on the Olympic program. 

No doubt there are Borne traditional 
sports that no longer meet the IOC crite- 
ria. The IOC is scheduled to review the 
sports program next year. If any sports 
are dropped, it won't be before 1992. 

This selection of sports has discrimi- 
nated against developing countries in an- 
other important way. The Olympic 
Charter itself discourages entry of ath- 
letes who haven't had the quality of train- 
ing and experience available to athletes 
•who have grown up with these sports. The 
charter reads, in part, "While the Olym- 
pic Games welcome the youth of the 
world, it is physically impossible to ac- 


comodate all the youth of the world, and 
they are asked to use discretion and send 
to the Games only competitors ade- 
quately prepared for high-level competi- 
tions.” 

If the Olympic movement is going to 
call itself international, if it's going to 
claim that it is open to all types of coun- 
tries, rich or poor, developed or emerging, 


shouldn’t it encourage the not-so-well- 
t mined ns well us the highly trained, 
technology-rich athletes of the traditional 
Olympic powers? And shouldn’t it include 
sports practiced by developing countries? 

This year the Olympic Solidarity Com- 
mittee is paying airfare to send four ath- 
letes and two officials from any country 
with a national Olympic committee to the 
Games. This aid is available to all Olym- 
pic countries, but it will particularly ben- 
efit developing countries, explains 
Solidarity Committee spokeswoman Mi- 
riam Grass. 

"This is a success story," affirms Dr. 
Carol Thompson, a political scientist at 
the University of Southern California in 
Los Angeles. She teaches a course called 
"Politics of Olympic Competition,” and 
has studied the Olympic movement's 
slowly changing positions regarding 
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Third World participation. 

This program was not a spontaneous 
gesture. It resulted from a long battle 
The Solidarity Committee was formed by 
the IOC in 1973 in response to consider- 
able complaint by Third World countries 

The complaints concerned the select ion of 

sports and the exclusion of Third World 
athletes who had not achieved "world- 
class" status in their sports. 

"It's a circular argument," says Thomp- 
son. It goes like this: You can’t have your 
athletes in the Games if they don’t have 
the experience. But how do they get the 
experience among world-class athletes if 
they’re not allowed to compete? 

The IOC program addresses that in 
part. In addition to paying the way for six 
athletes and coaches to come to the Olym- 
pics, the IOC also provides money to pay 
for equipment, training and to build facil- 
ities. 

Some progress is being made in sports 
selection, says Thompson. But the process 
decribed above is slow. Tire only sports 
that will be added in 1988 are tennis and 
table tennis. Tai kwan do, a martial art of 
East Asia, has been "recognized," accord- 
ing to an IOC representative, but the ear- 
liest it could become a regular Olympic 
sport would be 1992. Kendo, from the 
east, and pelota, of Basque tradition, are 
also struggling for recognition. 

And in the meantime, asks Thompson, 
"Wlio’s to say that African dance isn't as 
athletic as rhythmic gymnastics?" 

Christy Barbee, now a freelance journal- 
ist, covered the 1980 Olympics for the Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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White-ruled Rhodesia was banned from the 
Olympics, but when the black majority came to 
• power and renamed the country Zimbabwe, It 
was permitted to play. Nonetheless, Zimbabwe 
was not planning to send a team to the 1980 
Olympics in Moscow. But when five of the six 
teams entered In the women’s field hockey 
joined the boycott of the Games, the Soviets 
and the IOC contacted Zimbabwe five weeks 
before the competition and offered to subsidize 
a Zimbabwe team. The team members selected 
—the weekend before the competition— were 
all white. They won the gold medal. 


ter the Olympic technocrats 


iDtfO.frippSi Ph.D. 

33/w tVor/d Paper 

GENE, Oregon, USA-Since the ear- 
^tdiysof sports competition, athletes 
r bees preoccupied with ways of im- 
^tng performance. A Greek runner, 
i;jpus of Megara, almost literally 
rryed onto one of the earl iest theories, 
fcugjiaweak contender, he won the 
hem around the stadium after losing 
1 toiloth midway. Athletes in the re- 


maining events abandoned their clothing 
on the spot, hoping to obtain similar ad- 
vantage. For many years after 720 BC, 
Olympic competition was held in the 
nude. 

In contests once decided by chance or 
natural ability, many of today's Olympic 
performances result from sports science, 
a highly technical body of knowledge 
which makes it possible to program and 
control the body like a well-tuned ma- 
chine. 
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• In swimming, a new technique culled 
"hips and heels" has revolutionized the 
breaststroke, shaving valuable time off 
performances by improving the body's po- 
sition in the water and reducing the drag 
caused by the water in the old whip-kick 
method. American swimmer Tracy 
Caulkins has set more than a dozen world 
records with the new technique. 

• Shot putters have added length to their 
throws by adopting the spinning windup 
preparation used in the discus throw. The 
old-style shot-putter stood with his or her 
back to the field, then hopped backward, 
turned and threw. The new method gives 
more velocity to the shot. 

• The study of posture is working as a fil- 
tering process in gymnastics. Trainers 
study the carriage of gymnasts and de- 
cide which of the gymnastic disciplines is 
appropriate to the body alignment. This 
starts when the athletes arc children. 

To varying degrees, in countries that 
can afford them, technicians, coaches and 
teachers are engineering their per- 
formers' movement, and form. These tech- 




Soviet athletes might have been greeted in 
Los Angeles with a roadside billboard reading: 
"This is the Land of Liberty and This is a Tele- 
phone Number You Can Call." That's one of the 
methods a group of anti-Soviet activists was 
planning to use to encourage Soviet Olympians 
to defect. Several such organizations joined 
forces in the Ban the Soviets Coalition, and 
they now claim credit for the Soviet decision 
not to attend. 




nocruts are like* the credits at the end of a 
movie, all those names that people are too 
impatient to read but without whom the 
movie would not be possible. Athletes are 
now so skilled and their performances so 
precise that micrometers often measure 
the differences between victory and de- 
feat. Some athletes are measured, pro- 
grammed and monitored by machinery. 

The record books are certainly illumi- 
nated by these feats, but scientists and 
athletes alike worry about excessive pro- 
gramming of young bodies and the harm- 
ful effects on young minds. 

Accordingly, the Olympic Games in re- 
cent decades have prompted a simultane- 
ous meeting for sports scientists, the 
Olympic Scientific Congress. 

The Congress, which takes place this 
July in Eugene. Oregon, will include 
scholars and other experts from universi- 
ties and sports institutes in 140 of the 157 
Olympic countries. 

They will exchange papers, theories 
and their own concerns about the most 
modern training techniques, the latest di- 
etary supplements and the best new high- 
tech athletic equipment. 

These researchers who try to design 
better shoes or to learn the connections 
between nutrition and performance may 
be well out of the traditional Olympic 
spotlight. But they cannot be ignored. To- 
day the mentors of performance can 
hardly be separated from the performers 
themselves. 

Dann G. Tripps is president and executive 
director of the 1984 Olympic Scientific 
Congress. 
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Playing favorites? 


By Michel Thierry 

Special to WorJdPfiper 

PARIS— Possibly the most notable sport 
for. controversy in the Summer Games 
has beep gymnastics, because so much of 
the judging has to do with subjective, aes- 
thetic considerations, 

During a meet In Prague in 1977, tho 
: entire Romanian team walked out of the 
.1 arena to, protest what the members 
thought were decisions too favorable to 

■ -the Soviets- and slighting of Nadia Com- 
; Qjiaeii'In the 1980 Moscow Olympics, 

. soTne gymnastics officials charged that fa- 
voi^tism. rather tlurn objectivity robbed 
her of tho all-around gold medal and gave 
•it to Soviet gymnast Yelena Davldoya. 

■ The International Gymnastics Federa ■ 
tion has developed a point-attribution 
code to reduce errors in judging The code 
prescribes margins of points that can be 
awarded for risk and oi'igindlity^It ; was 
intended to improve the competence of 
judges and to provide guidelines .to gym-' 


nasts and coaches for their preparations 
before competitions. For each discipline 
within a gymnastics meet, the judges are 
given a schedule that Includes all the 
steps of each routine. 


WHh everythlng else In the dlyni- : .• 
pics so politically chatged,; #hy hot ’. \ 
. the Judgi ng too? There probably has 
never beenan Oiynrtpladin which 
there weren’t ch^rges of national or ■ 

■ iregional favoritism by some of the .. 

; hiindreds of referees. judgesapd : 
jotixer officials who decide which = 

■ cdmpetitors get the snedale, > 1 . : 

; The lnternational federations that 5 

. ■ oversee the various Olympic sports . :• 
imake rides for selecktag judges mid; . : 


In major tournaments, such as the 
Olympic Games, World Championships 
and other intercontinental meets, judg- 
ing panels are made up of five officials: a 
judge-referee appointed by the technical 
committee of the IGF and four judges cho- 
sen by the national federations of the 
countries participating in the meet. 
These four are selected from a list of 


set ^ standards by. wht^hjtfut. com- 
petition* are graded otsfored, Blit " 
•no rule can wmpteielyera^ the filet : . 
that judges, % die athletes, are hu- v 

toots. No, doubt niahy areableto cfc - 
.tanpetheti 

iles,.but;ft»^y dojiot Mt^l * ' ?. 
Thterry,;ycho Writes about gymdaa. . ■ . 
tics for the Freftchspoi^ macazlne ; 
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former international-caliber gymnasts. 

Each of the four judges grades ^per- 
formance of a competitor. The mg hes 
and lowest grades are discarded. The av- 
erage of the two remaining is the Jin 
score, unless the judge-referee decides ® 
enter his or her vote, which could raise 
lower the score. Controversy occurs w _ 
several judges conspire too openly to ra 
or lower scores for reasons pertaining 
the nationality of the gymnasts or 
judges involved. Theoretically, there 
not be two judges of the same na ” 0I J? * 
on the same panel, but sometimes 
are obvious "bloc” divisions. 

. At the Olympics, the panels are chosen 
from a pool of 20 judgeB with in 
tional experience. Most are 
nations entered in the all-around 
tition. For each gymnastic diaapii 1 
judges are chosen at random tro 
pool. 

The president of the IGF, Yuri 
the Soviet Union, frequently ap 
jiow sophisticated the system is. 
right. But in gymnastics, aS 3 n Jjgc- • 

fields, passion sometimes overtakes. . 

fcivity. ; . - 


Mother imbroglio 

page 3 

. not change the fact that 
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Cynics say tho athletics and British 
Olympic authorities have the glint of gold 
in their eyes, but it may he that what we 
are seeing is a softening of attitudes in 
some quarters toward the sports commu- 
nity’s ostracism of South Africa. 

There have always been people who 
claimed that .sport was not n suitable po- 
litical weapon and that isolating South 
Africa only served to make life more diffi- 
cult for block South African sportsmen, 
who were already suffering from the re- 
strictions of apartheid. 

Furthermore, the argument goes, if 
you bur 0 nation on the grounds that you 
object to its stance on human rights, why 
pick only on South Africa? You might 
equally choose to boycott sporting events 
with, say, the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites or certain of the South American dic- 
tatorships. 

Whether or not Zola Bmkl competes in 
Los Angeles and whether or not black Af- 
rica and its supporters boycott the Games 
if she dues, the affair seems certain to 
mako a further dent in the already bat : 
terpd image of the Olympics. For when 
politic* is mixed with sport, the resulting, 
hiov.- i* extremely corrosive. 

David Sintfuir n <t hingraphrr and jour- 
nttfixi Id'ing In-Wales. ' 
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Montreal eight years ibte, 

living down an oiymoic-size debt 

Los Angeles organizers try a more businesslike approach 


By Mark Nicholson 

Special to WorldPaper 

MONTREAL, Canada— The talk about 
this summer's Olympics in Los Angeles is 
enough to muke the average citizen of 
Montreal weep. While Montreal taxpay- 
ers struggle to pay oITthe Canadian $1 bil- 
lion debt run up during the 1976 Games 
here, the organizers of this year’s Olym- 
pics are confidently predicting they'll 
turn in a US$10 million surplus. (US dol- 
lars are cited here for transactions in US 
and elsewhere, except in Canada, for 
which Cunadtan dollars ure cited. Cur- 
rently a US dollar buys $1.22 Canadian.) 


Los Angeles taxpayers have been told 
they won’t pay anything toward this 
year’s Games, which are to be the first 
Olympics financed entirely by private en- 
terprise. It might he some consolation to 
Montrealers to know that the experiment 
in Olympic funding grew directly from 
their own costly experience— which in- 
cluded allegations of gross mismanage- 
ment and fraud. 

This summer’s Games are expected to 
cost $487 million, most of which is to he 
paid through $90 million in ticket sales, a 
$225 million television deni with the 
American network ABC, more than $60 
million expected for tiie broadcast signal 



i told to other countries and a distinctive spon- 
this sorship deal set up by the Los Angeles 
first Olympic Organizing Committee 
teen- (LAOOC). The city of Los Angeles, like 
ion to any other city that hosts the Olympics, is 
ment looking forward to greeting tourists who 
from will spend big money for meals, lodging 
:h in- and lots of souvenirs, 

nage- The LAOOC has signed up 30 compan- 

ies from around the world, each of which 
Led to was required to guarantee at least $4 mil- 

to he lion worth of construction costs, services 
iks, a or straight cash, i n return for the honor of 

h the calling themselves official sponsors, 
n $60 Olympic sponsorship isn’t new. Mon- 
iignnl treat had 168 sponsors; Moscow had 200 
for its $9 billion Games in 1980, and Lake 
Placid signed up more than 380 compan- 
ies for the Winter Games in 1980. What is 
new is that the LAOOC will have many 
fewer sponsors and will raise much more 
money from them. While Lake Placid col- 
lected $9 million, the LAOOC expects to 
garner $125 million from companies such 
as Levi-Strauss, Coca-Cola, Xerox, Sanyo 
and General Motors. 

The LAOOC needed more money— be- 
cause Los Angeles taxpayers refused to 
foot the bill. When the city bid in 1978 for 
the Games, some residents worried about 
repeating the mistakes ofMontreaL 
Those mistakes started in 1970 when 
the International Olympic Committee 
awarded the 1976 Games to Montreal At 
the time, Montreal Mayor Jean Drapeau 
said the Games would cost $120 million 
and would finance themselves. Hie final 
bill, including interest, is expected to be 
$1,646 billion. To cover that, Montrealers 
are paying increased property taxes, and 
smokers in the province of Quebec are 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiHiniiuiiiflniiiiiiiiniiiiiii 
Olympic organizers say security Is the big- 
gest Item on their budget While they don’t dis- 
close how much they'll spend, some observers 
have estimated the price tag could be as high 
as $100 million, out of a total budget of $497.7 
million.... Local police agendes apparently are 


such Items as infrared sensors for night-time 
helicopter surveilance, submachine guns with 
silencers, high-powered rifles and spedal radio 
equipment for underwater communication. 


Venezuela getting a most to LA 


Only last August, Venezuela spent a 
Vast sum to host- the 1983 Pan Amevi- 
\ can Garnet But austerity has been the 
' password since the new admmistra- 
. tlon was installed in February, and the 
money allocated Tor this year’s Olym- 
; pic team fell victim to the budget slash- 
■ere;', . •■■■ ; ■ 

! ;'* : The post-petrpleum era lias started 
! 'fihd.we hay^ to bn careful with our re* 
,' l :souite8,” Youth Minister MileriaStudi . 
explained 'in mi4'Ma^> wheh he ahr 
Enounced that only : a token, delegation : 

: ..of seyeiiathlete^; who areal ready in . 

UShttehdihgcbilege, would repre- 
‘ .'ad^/^^SiBudla ett . 

" ■v Al though; Vpno^iiela has won only 


I quez took the gold in light flyweight 
; boxing in Mexico City in 1968-tho. 

' idea that It would not be fully repre- 
i sented in Los Angeles bruised the na- 
' tional pride. After all, the country 
j boasts several world-class atheltes, in- , 

I eluding middle-distance runner Wil- 
! Ham Wuyke and swimmers Alhprjto ' 
i -Mesti’e and Rafael Vidal; 

. , Ironicafiy, it was the Veftezuelaii 
subsidiary of a fqreigrt company— Le. 
-■ver' brothers— that first stepjped for- L 
.ward with a pledge to help finance a 
larger Olympic delegation; It. js raar- 
| .ketinganew deodorant, &hd part of the. !;■ 
i :pUrol^a-priae.of each Oah'will^toV 
Lithe Olympic teton, GdcaiCoiq. and; the t ■ 
.Qillette - Goinpi6io jr 

' Support; , a; 1 ,-; ; ! J; y o! j • . ^ 

:1c. ■ i - ..-J ■ '’.rV*. 


The biggest pledge has come from 
JoaeBeracasa.a wealthyVenezuelah 
businessman and honorary member of 
the International OlympicCotomit- 
tee, who has, committed Bblivars 
■600,000 (US$36,(^).fi^emon^wa9 -• 
gfyen with the stipulation that it. 
would be withdrawn if the government 
tried to tax it.) . \ ; j / i- v; • 

Appeal? have Igohe' out to other cor- 
porations and individuals, and com- 
mercial televisioh $taRohs! are airing 
professionally prpdbq^d'jddvef tiseV 
ments seeking private do hatinp ^ ; j 1 ’! ■ ‘ 
Tb is is dn entirely hew approach fpr , 

acoitnfrv wnoHi -i--''-’ 1 - i/.' i. ■■ r . 
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pnyinj.: hiulliT tnhiircn Ihxc-.:. Tin- ih-bi \ 

i>ipi fill’d 1*1 li'* f cun dii !,*. ihur,, 
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wild that the provincial i>rw*r m ,„.„t 
dnrud o special inquiry, (n April 1980,ih- 
panel released a four- volume, 900-pto 
report that concluded there hadbeonseri 
ous mismanagement by the organizing 
committee and the city of Montreal, m 
particularly by Mayor Drapeau. The re- 
port severely chastised Drapeau Tor hav 
ing assumed the direction of the Olympic 
preparations himself, rather than ap- 
pointing another leader. So far from pm 
ducing the "modest” Olympics he had 
promised, the report said, Drapeau had 
created something "grand and gigantic.” 

Specifically, the investigators blamed 
Drapeau for having set no overall cost 
limit. Drapeau countered that costs went 
out of control because of inflation and 
work stoppages. Indeed, there were three . < 
major strikes during the Olympic prepa- 
rations, (In spite of the damning report, 
Drapeau was re-elected in 1982.) 

In June 1974, even before the Olympics, 
charges of fraud and conspiracy la de 
fraud the Olympic organizers were 
brought against seven men involved in a 
private construction company, Gcrrasses 
Zarolega, which had been contracted to 
build the Olympic Village to house ath- 
letes. They are accused of falsifying costs 
and other fraudulent practices to reap 
$265,000 from the prqjedi.The case is still 
pending 

Meanwhile, the hugely expensive 
Olympic Village (it was projected to cost 
$33 million and wound up costing $95 
million) has been serving as government 
subsidized housing. The provincial gov- 
ernment is trying desperately to sell itofT. 

W ith all this in mind, a committee of 
Los Angeles citizens proposed and the 
city council passed a change in the city 
charter to prevent the burden from being 
passed on to taxpayers. 

A group of local business lenders 
formed the LAOOC, which then applied 
to the IOC to host a "spartan” Games, 
Chairman Paul Zilfrin says toe LAOOC 
studied Montreal’s experience and de- 
cided the key to cheap Olympics was to 
cut construction costa. 

The LAOOC told the IOC it would 
build a velodrome and pool at a total cost 
of $7 million, but that existing fields and 
stadia would be used for all other pvenja 
No Olympic Village is being bu2U*' 
time. Instead, athletes will be housed */. 
local university dormitories. ' * 

The IOC had to amend its own chart*;, 
in order to award the Olympics to a 
ness group. Previously it allowed only 

ies to host the Games. . . 

It looks as though this "business « 1 
may be the way of future Olympj ■ 
Frank King, chairman of toe commits , 
organizing the 1988 Wmter Games 'aWj 
gmy, Canada, says his g™uP^ ^ 
nized the Montreal record. The 
we learned was to have the Games 
businessmen rather than 8® ver J . 
because governments will always^.,, 
’political credit, and businessm 
look for financial results.” 

The Calgary Gaines are expecte? 

cost around Canadian $600 nu * 

King says that will be affordaWe s 
recordTV deal with ABC, worthy 
million, and assured revenue 01 ? 
lion from a new federal S overD , 
sports "pool”— a nationwide gam 0 01 p 
dieting sports results. 

But Montrealers might be Toxaej- 
cal of such pre-Olympic entousu^ 
ter all, they remember Mayor Mg 
words before the 1976 Games. i^j _ 

treal Olympics cab no wore have . 

thbhamancanhayeababy. 

Mark itichokon is a freefone* J° 
in Ottawa 
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Nadia Comaneci 


(tSitfu Brucan 

fixate Ed itor In Eastern Europe 

PUCEAREST, Romania- Never before in the modern 
Lie Games had the performance of a gymnast been 
iXrfect. But within five days at the 1976 Montreal 
Las, Nadia Comaneci earned a 10.00 seven times. 
jlillioM of television viewers throughout the world re- 
-vmber that magic scene at the Montreal Forum: there 
ie stands, poised on the balance beam-an infinitely 
p^nii wisp of a girl, 149.8 centimeters, a mere 32 kilo- 
pains, only 14 years old, with dark circles under her 
L.A fanny ponytail completes her charm. With the 
L natural leap, she is airborne, into a backflip, then 
[ads on the sliver of a bar, picking up the tempo and 
Mating ever more boldly, ever more breathtakingly. 
Amid the political feuds, cold war, scandals over cheat- 
agflnd mutual recriminations over professionalism, Na- 
iainllightremains the symbol of what’s still right with 
& Gaines. 

Asan Olympic heroine, Nadia has carved out a legend 
lad on hard work, grim efficiency and icy purpose. She 
i« not complain that her childhood was sacrificed at 
Ik altar of sport, because she spent those growing years 
iing precisely what she enjoyed most. 

At a press conference in Montreal a journalist asked 
long will you compete? When will you retire?” 
■Retire? 1 ’ Her pale lips pursed in a quizzical expres- 
2a."Why, I’m only 14 years old.” At. that time. Nadia 
61mt realize that she had chosen n spurt in which at 20, 
-sm too old and too heavy. It came as n shook, and she 
fafound it hal'd to get out. of the limelight and to get 
radio ordinary life. Now, at 22, she is a student at Ihe 
btdute of Physical Education in Bucharest, preparing 
Imams. Recently she qualified ns an international nr- 
Ite and completed a special course in coaching. 

One recent afternoon in her apartment, Nadia sat 
Mrad-straiglit, her gaze unblinking, her lips pressed in 
alkmline as she listened to questions. Her smile is still 
^though rare. 


are 
the athletes 


"How do you feel when you see your past perfor- 
mances?" 

"I can never watch such films" she says. "They disturb 
me, as though I would like to continue..., I am not yet 
used to the idea of being out of the big race, though I real- 
ize that it had to come sometime. But not so early and so 
quick. In other sports, you call go well into your 30s and 
then you are mature and can reconcile yourself with pro- 
fession, family life, etc." 

"What next?” 

TH graduate, and I do hope to spot a talented girl to 


The Rockefeller Foundation Announces 


whom I can convey my style. I want to teach her a sort of 
gymnastics that is both full of rhythm and grace to en- 
chant the audience," she says. "I consider the main thing 
in today's gymnastics and probably the most difficult 
thing for which work and talent are equally required, is 
to perform as long as possible in the air, namely to detach 
yourself from the ground and soar and soar, like a balle- 
rina in mid-air flight. That’s what will keep me going.” 

Silvia Brucan, former Romanian ambassador, is pastedir 
tor of the national newspaper Scinteia 


A Program for 
International 
Conferences and 
A Residential Program 
for Scholars and Artists 


at the 

BELLAGIO STUDY AND CONFERENCE CENTER 

Lake Como, Italy 


The Rockefeller Foundation invites persons from around the world to 
organize working groups and smaller conferences <?n topics of international 
significance at its Bellagio Study and Conference Center in Italy. 
Simultaneously, the Foundation invites scholars and artists to spend about 
four weeks at the Center working on individual projects such as a book, 
monograph, major article, painting or musical composition. 

The Bellagio Center is located on Lake Como about 40 miles north of Milan. 
The magnificent view of the Italian Alps from the villa and the peaceful 
surroundings offer a unique opportunity for study and thoughtful 
discussion. Once at the Center, conference participants and scholars in 
residence are the guests of the Foundation. 

Each year the Center hosts about 30 conferences and welcomes some 80 
scholars in : residence. The average number of participants at each conference 
is 22. Some preference is given to applications which address issues of 
international dimension in the fields of concern to the Rockefeller 
Foundation: the Arts, Humanities, Hunger, Equal Opportunity, International 
Relations, Agricultural Sciences, Population and Health. 

For a full brochure on how to apply for the two programs, please fill out the coupon below and 
send to: 


Susan E. Garfield, Coordinator 

Bellagio Study and Name 

Conference Center 

The Bocfeefefler Foundation Address. 

1133 Avenue of the Americas 

New York, N.Y. 10036 U.S.A. City__ 

".I ".I -... 

Country- 
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By Ansah Bar nor 

Special to WorkiPaper 

ACCRA, Ghana— When (.Hum a un- 
furls ils flag al tlic Lon AngL-les Olyin- 
picH, oiui athlete whose perfbrinnni'u 
might briefly divert public attention 
from the country's economic and politi- 
cal woes is amateur featherweight 
champion Christian Addoquayc 
Kpakpo. 

Expectations are high Tor this 20- 
year-old, who first put on gloves in 
1980. Chritf appreciates the public no- 
tice but scoffs at suggestions that this 
mightput more pressure on him in Los 
Angeles. "It's an impetus to do better 
next time around’' he says. "They sup- 
port me. It's something, you know." 
Chris thinks an impressive perfor- 
mance in Los Angeles, perhaps even 
among the medalists, would open his 
way toward a world title. 

The story of his beginnings as a 
boxer is a classic: he used his fists to 
reason with neighborhood toughs. It 
all started at a soccer match between 
the Bukom Shooting Stars and the Bu- 
kom Rangers, the team for which he 
played at inside-right position. Accord- 

Dave. Burgering 


By Joe Resnfck 

Special to WorldPaper 

. MISSION VIEJO, California, USA- 
Dave Burgering has had four yeai-s to 
ponder what might have been if he had 
' * been allowed to compete in Moscow in 
, 1980. There might have been on Olym- 
pic diving tnednl hanging over the 
. mantle back in his home in Lansing, 
Michigan . He could have been a house- 
hold name in his country, endorsingee- 
real or swim trunkB. 

But, like many other American nth- 
. ^letes, Burgering lost that chance for 
: glory because the United States boy- 
: 1 cotted the 1980 Summer Olympics to 
• protest the Soviet i nvnsion of Afghnni- 
■. stab. 

’ 1 'That’s one of the mqjor reasons I’m 
•: still diving," says the 29-year-old 
Burgering, who will try to qualify for 
; , ; one of the four men's positions on the 
; • U.S. 1984 Olympic diving squad. “If I 
• had competed in 1980, and if I had got- 
'• i ten a medal— which I think I could 
' have done— I probably would have re- 

. tired,” 

Burgering, a bronze medalist in the 
three-moter springboard competition 
last August in the Pan American 
’• Gaines in Caracas, is still disappointed 
; < at not going to the Soviet Union. 


ing to Chris, there* was a big bully on 
the Shouting Stars who was hacking 
down Rangers. Chris, then about 11, 
decked the bully after n fust. sLroet- 
style fist fight. 

"Although we Inst the football 
mutch," Chris says, "people carried me 
around because of how I heat the other 
boy." 

Jack Moro, then a leading profes- 
sional welterweight, saw that early 
bout. Says Chris, "I didn't notice him 
among the crowd. But the next day, he 
came to our house and asked my dad if 
he would allow him to train me as an 
amateur hoxer. My mother nearly 
fainted. She didn’t want me to have my 
face damaged or even to get killed. She 
cried." But Jack Moro prevailed. 

Chris won 10 of his 12 fights as a fly- 
weight. Then he moved to bantam- 
weight and lost only one of nine fights. 
Boxing fans began to notice Chris 
when he represented Ghana in 1982 at 
the Commonwealth Games in Bris- 
bane, Australia, where he reached the 

quarterfinals. 

Then in July 1983, Chris competed 
for Ghana at the Moscow Spartakaid, 
the Soviets' pre-Olympic champion- 


"At the time, I didn’t think about it 
that much," he reflected. "I accepted 
the reason why President Carter 
wanted to boycott, and I understood 
what he was trying to do. But now that 
it’s over with and it had no effect on 
anybody or anything except the ath- 
leLes, it bothers me more now than it 
did then." 

And it bothered him that the Soviets 
might not be in Los Angeles. "In some 
respects it would cheapen the Olym- 
pics,” said Burgering, who was inter- 
viewed before the Soviets’ May 8 
announcement that they would not 
send a team. "It would cheat the Rus- 
sian aLhleles like it did us in 1980, and 
I don’t think it’s fair for anyone to have 
to go through that.” 

Four years ago, he competed in both 
the Olympic diving events— the three- 
meter springboard and the 10-meter 
platform. This time he will compete 
only on the springboard. It could be 
tough to qualify. Only two male divers 
will be chosen for each typo of dive. 
And heavily favored Greg Louganis is 
expected to go for one of the spots. 

Burgering, who has won champion- . 
ships in the Swedish, Mexican and Ca- 
nadian Cup competitions, knows this 
is his final opportunity to compete in 
an Olympics, He will turn 30' three 
weeks before the opening ceremonies, 
He is confident, but he knows a youn- 
ger diver could edge him out. J 

Joe Resnick is a freelance sports writer 
in Los Angeles. . , . - . . . .. . 


ships. He fought Cuban and East Euro- 
pean boxers and again made it to the 
quarterfinals. 

A month later, at the All-Africa Box- 
ing Championship in Kampala, 
Uganda, he fought a crucial match 
against Ugandan John Sekimbe, who 
won the gold medal on points. Chris in- 
sists he was robbed. 

"1 was so impressive that after the 
(All-Africa) Games, I was selected to 
join the Africa squad for the World 
Amateur Championship in Rome," he 
says. But in an accident unrelated to 
boxing, Chris fell and cut the bridge of 
his nose. The injury prevented him 
from going to Italy. 

Since becoming a featherweight last 
January, he has had nine fights. The 
only defeat came in Lagos at the 
Ghana-Nigeria meet in February, at 
the hands of Peter Kunyekwache, the 
Commonwealth gold medalist feather- 
weight. 

Going into the Olympics, Chris is 
aware of the boxing prowess of Cuba, 
Kenya and Uganda, but he says, 
"Against their style and skill, which I 
can match pound for pound, I have one 
advantage: a natural fighting ability" 

Ansah Bar nor, formerly an editor for 
the Ghana News Agency, is a fivelance 
journalist. 
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; Winning a fourth gold medal would be the perfect cli- 
! -js loan extraordinary career, but the task won’t be an 
. ti-yooe. He lost a 5-0 decision to Francesco Damiani of 
hiffin the quarterfinals of the World Championship 
By Ed Schuyler, Jr. Micnt in 1982. He was outpointed by Alexander 

Special to WorldPaper foupin in the Cardin Inter national tournament a nd was 

■ Earned 3-2 by American Craig Payne in the semifi- 

LOS ANGELES, USA— His official biographical sketd ’is of the North American championships in 1983. 
says Teofilo Stevenson, the three-time Olympic gold Hedid knock out Biggs in the second round of a dual 
medal heayweight boxer from Cuba, is 33 and a student ast in 1982, and last Feburary, in another dual meel, he 
It seems doubtful that he’s still a student, and there cer^ ^pointed Biggs 3-2. But the decision could just as easily 
tainly are signs that Stevenson is not the fighter lie was hregone to Biggs. 

two or three years ago. | Stevenson, who measures 195 centimeters, is still an 

But he still is proud, to ibe point of arrogance, andp mposing figure in the ring, but the crashing right to the 
though he is one of the better-known athletes inthtj tadthat left opponents helpless litis now lost its snup. To 

world, he remains an enigma. Maybe he is a student. . rcupensate, Stevenson now punches more to ihe body, 

And just maybe this summer at Los Angeles he wj ftmore often and even throws an occasional left hook, 
win the Olympic super heavyweight championship ai^ With leas snap in his big punch and less spring in his 
become the first boxer ever to win four gold medals.Th^ i&ihe Cuban has become a smarter fighter. That, plus 
is, if Cuba goes to the Olympics. J (reputation that might influence judges, could bring 

"I’ve always believed I can do it. And I will doit,[ 5a the gold, 

Stevenson said after winning an exhibition match at 

Angeles recently. J Jr., who writes about boxing for the Assori- 

Those were two rare quotable sentences. Its not h Q8 covered tf ie i m t i lV() Olympics. 

Stevenson doesn’t talk to the press; it’s that he doesnlitj 
veal very much. . H J 

When asked whether his age might be slowing 
down and whether he was worried about the youngs *D X ytsyw 1 

fighters going into the Olympics, Stevenson pronouiiceaj ^UCUa UYtvOVCl 
"It is the evolution of life to grow older." i 

Occasionally, there’s a hint of humor. After ne |TVladlmlr Skoryatin 

out American John Tate in the first-round oltnc M to WorldPaper 

Games in Montreal, Stevenson said, "It was very T* . — 

Did you see the fight? If you did, you saw it better IBCOW-Opinions about Tamara Bykova differ, 

did" , D f|rt 8 ^ e *s rather sharp-tongued and unpredictable. 

Stevenson does willingly discuss the pn®P« jp 8 assert she is considerate, patient, sympathetic 
turning professional, or at least boxing the pi o ^ open. Both are right. 

champion. Perhaps because lie knows that will n foourse, like most Southerners in the Soviet Union, 

P en - wrinningli Bask ^her moods. There’s dynamite in her soul. I 

He was first asked about fighting pro aftei ' V p , has his problems working with her. Jour- 

first Olympic gold medal, at Munich in 197* n ^ complain that it’s hard to get along with her. 

asked about it several times since and wu tot of patience and tact. But she wouldn’t have 

again. ..and again...in Los Angeles. Aftw ^ a famous athlete if it weren't for her tempera- 
beaten Tate and Michael Dokes, both of who ^ ^ ■ 

pro champions, and hasn’t he twice beaten ^™ ^be world record-holder in the high jump, indoor 

of Philadelphia, the current world ™ ate “^S# She would be the favorite in the Olympics 

Yes, but he beat them under the rules and con^ she to compete. 

the amateur ring. Professional boxing «« ^ her comparative youth, the 25-year-old By- 
world, and it’s difficult, maybe impossible, to had her share of injuries, setbacks and defeats, 

boxers new tricks himself cleat 1,1 j sfi^ rprovES the road to success is not easy. 

- t ± 0 Ste , VenS ? n f4™sure H * the famous Rostov Sports School, spe- 

suby*t back in 1970 when he said, 1 ™ J ,, J S^ahigh jump. Ironically, it took her quite a 

Castro would never ask me to fight profe® J the U-meter mark. When finally she did, 

not plan to fight professionally under Ned to clear the m.«lir.r»H n n heivht for the 
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3niara Bykovci 


WouW he T ldrec o r d-h 0 ld er in the high jump, indoor 
oor. She would be the favorite in the Olympics 
T 8he to compete. 


stances.” 


i t? c k flr tJle qualification height 

oded |rtc tooatquj t 1 ?J;^ eo P i | eB Games. She was so upset, 


Now, eight years later, with his skills er • ^sports entirely, 

circumstances certainly haven’t become • •», . ! 
for his turning pro. . .1;. 


for the 
she al- 


Shortly before the Moscow Olympics in 1980, she met 
Yevgeni Zagorulko, a little-known coach. Bykova wasn’t 
performing any miracles at the time, but with Za- 
gorulko’s help she was included on the Olympic team. 
She took ninth place. The gold medal went to Sara Si- 

™ Smsel then* she has improved Bteadily. All of her 1983 
victories and records can be compared to the blinding 
flight of a rocket. Zagorulko thinks her distinction is her 
uncommon persistence and her realistic appraisal of her- 




self. She is very aware of her potential and never takes a 
risk that won’t pay off. 

She’s also fanatic about training. Even on her birthday, 
she trained in two full sessions. "On your birthday?” one 
of my colleagues exclaimed. “Your guests must be wait- 
ing for you.” 

“It’s not parties that are important for me today,” By- 
kova replied. And her sincerity was beyond question.The 
1984 Olympics were not far off. 

Vladimir Skoryatin is a sports commentator for the tfov- 
OBtl Press Agency. 
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a curmudgeons view 
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By Tarzie Viltachi 
Associate Editor at Large 

NEW YORK— Georges Gurdjieff, the Russian phi- 
losopher-mystic, observed wryly that three clear 
symptoms marked the end of great civilizations: the 
trend toward homosexuality, the proliferation of ex- 
cessively lush bathrooms and vainglorious toilet 
practices... and the spread of spectator sports. 

Our day and age display all those deadly symp- 
toms. Homosexuality has erupted out of the English 
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' ■ The first thing you notice as you enter the 
First Class Cabin of a Pan Am 74/ or L-1011 
’ , -i; ■ Clipper® is the extraordinary feeling of space. 

first In Comfort. 

: ; J v : And as you settle into your Space Seat, • 

. ' your Plan Am Sleeperette® Seat, this sense of 
. spaciousness becomes even more impressive. 

O’ There's space in front of you, around you, above 
fi'y- youV But above all, space to give you something 
H. m very rare jn air travel today, a sense of privacy. ■ 

First In Food And Wines. 

7 7" - And because of the comfort so much space 

offers,, Pan Am's Five Star Dining is gracious 


dining. Offering a wide selection of international 
entrees from the trolleys. Served on fine china. 
On snowy linen. And youll whet your appetite 
with some of the world's most respected wines, 
especially selected from the wines of the world 
by Pan Am's sommelier; 

First In Service 

Pan Am enjoys a 55 year tradition of fine 
service, impeccable service. Truly First Class . . 
from the time you're welcomed aboard till your 
coat is returned after landing. It seems, in fact, as 
though we invented luxury in the air. But then, 
■after all, we did. 

For reservations and information call your 
Travel Agent or Pan Am. 
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public school and the Royal Navy onto the sheets 
and into "polite” society. Whirlpools and floral-pat- 
tern toilet paper are becoming essential equipment 
in our bathrooms. And more people spend more time 
watching other people run, jump and whack a ball 
around than at any time in history. 

Most of us don’t even bother to go to the arena any 
longer to watch these gladiators. We just lie in front 
of the goggle box with a can of beer and indulge our- 
selves in a trance of voyeurism. It is like the old bar- 
room story of the man who paid five francs to put his 
eye to a keyhole to watch another man who had paid 
10 francs to put his eye to a keyhole to watch another 
man who had paid 50 francs to have a go in a French 
bordello. 

Every four years the whole world experiences a 
kinky spasm of pleasure by scratching this neural 
itch at a bacchanal of bodily bliss, watching thou- 
sands of muscular morons in competition. 

The Olympics are Big Business and Global Mi- 
tics. Competition, personal or political, has always 
been exploited by business. Today s Games are not 
about sportsmanship or the glory of human achieve- 
ment that Pindar raved about in his odes. They have 
more to do with the ambition of young men and 
women to make a lot of money with their muscles 
when they can’t make any with their brains. 

They have to do with profit for the innkeepers, gro- 
cers and construction companies of the host city. 

And the idea of the Games promoting friendship 
among nations is the quintessence of naivete. Nei- 
ther the athletes nor their managers talk to other 
delegations at the Olympics, for fear that even a 
friendly nod would soften up that state of killer-hype 
they have attained through what they call training 

The Olympic Games are a representative micro- 
cosm of the cold war. It is essentially a war without 
guns between the superpowers, with other nations 
indulging in their own battles of kites and raws on 
the Bidelines. The field hockey match between India 
and Pakistan is played in the same spirit that killed 
off millions during the partition of the subcontinent. 
When the Chinese take on the Russians, it is instruc- 
tive to observe the malevolent glee on the faces of the 
Americana. When a black boxer pummels an En- 
glishman, all the nonwhites in the arena roar forth 
400 years of colonial frustration. When the East Ger- 
mans outperform the Yugoslavs, the Russians are 
delighted. 

One of my first international assignments as a 
journalist was to report the Olympic Games of Hel- 
sinki in 3952. The great star names were dazzling 
Paavo Nurmi, who carried the flame into the sta- ; 
dium; Emil Z&topek, who ran his opposition into the , 
ground in all three long distances; Roger Bannister, 
before he broke the four-minute mile barrier; Ban 1 ’ 
sonDillard, who flickered over the 110 -meter hurdles 
like a black flame; Adhemar de Silva of Brazil, who . 
hopped, skipped and jumped 16.22 meters with toe i 
aqueous grace of a water frog; Shirley Strickland a 
Australia, who humbled me by making me realize 
that there were women who could run faster than 
could, even when I was as young as she. . 

But underneath and above all that personal®^ 
lence and grace there was the ugly crassness ofpron 
and politics. I swore then I would never go to wa 
the Olympic Games again. Wild horses will not dr®8 
me to the Los Angeles Olympics. 

. HI watch it on television. • ' : ’ .'77 


Tarzie Vittachi , a former newspaper editor 
7 currently a UtilCEF Official, ■ •' 


THE AT&T INTERNATIONAL FU KINFSS NETWORK: 


USING IKE PHONE 

A SOUND BUSINESS DECISION. 



Talking business with the 
U.S. on the AT&T Network saves 
a lot of money. 

First, it's the fastest way. 
Anything that saves time is 
tike money in the bank. 

Next, the AT&T Network 


AT&T's international audio 
teleconferencing service is cost- 
effective, too. 

AT&T's operators can put 
you in touch with as many as 60 
locations in the U.S. at one time. 
Which means you can get every- 


PARIS 


CHICAGO 


A network that takes you 
everywhere in the U.S. 

And operators to arrange 
teleconferencing. 

More cost-effective services 
for your business from the AT&T 
International Business Network. 

International service to and from the continental U.S. 
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goes to every phone in the U.S., one you do business with coast 
no matter how remote the area, to coast together more frequently. 

• And offers operators, should 

you need help. 

Then there’s the fact that 
nothing gets attention like an inter 
national call. STf 

And when you get attention, 
you get results... fast. Spl 

Calling adds a personal jK'C : fflj - 

touch. An informal conversation ' 
lets you exchange ideas, persuade lilffiliftilii 

and convince. 

Get a quick decision. 

Just the tone of a voice 
can set you on the right track. 
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. You can clear up misunder- 
standings. And you can negoti- 
ate ancf close a deal before you 
say goodbye. 
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A ftew; book shows how US banks really work 


By Hamlet Paolettl 
Senior Editor 

BOSTON, USA— The easiest way to find 
a US banker nowadays is to glance at tho 
nows. There they all are, and no longer 
only in the financial sections. Involve- 
ment with the international drug traffic, 
bankruptcies, record quarterly profits, 
short-term thinking; these are the issues 
today. 

The main reason lor their repealed ap- 
pearances in the public spotlight is. how- 
ever, the international debt crisis. Trying 
to appear statesmanlike, the bunkers go 
cm and on, referring to basic national in- 
terests, mU-nmliniiul till ini ices... mui the 
necessity of government participation in 
tin* negutial ing process. 

Intimately interwoven with this behav- 
ior, and serving somewhat ns its justifica- 
tion, is the assumption that the debt crisis 
has two main characters. On the one side 
are the well-intentioned bankers, and on 
the other side the at-best inellicient, and 
at worst corrupt, Third World govern- 
ments. 

Slowly, however, a different picture is 
coming through. The debtor nations, 
though far from models of responsible be- 
havior, increasingly are being perceived 
merely as partners in these financial 
transactions. The other partners, of 
course, are the banks. Their quarterly re- 
ports, showing staggering profit figures— 
a hu ge part of which comes from Lha.se 
"irresponsible” debtor countries— reveal 
'how far banks are from being institutions 
whoM* main concern is I ho smooth work- 
ing of cooperative mturnsotionul mochn- 
II i hlllS. 

l’orhiipK as damaging os these reports 
1 are to the banks’ wished lor image is a 
new book written by Penny Lin nous, a 
pri/e -winning American journalist who 
has been living in Latin America for 
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many years. As her book In Dunks we 
Trust shown, banks today are just u busi- 
ness like any other. 

One of their characteristics is skyrock- 
eting profits. "The average profit of 
American banks in Brazil last year was 
over 100 percent,” she explained during a 
recent interview, "with one bank reach- 
ing 182 percent. The US personnel at the 
US embassies in some Latin American 
countries Feel genuinely embarrassed by 
such figures.” But the flip side of this cur- 
rent banking policy of profit-at-nll- costs is 
the high risk exposure which, said Ler- 
noiix, is responsible for the record num- 
ber oft tanks in the US— 600. according to 
government figures— that are currently 
foci ng puss ible eo 1 1 n pau. 

Thu reason behind there tw«i develop- 
ments is, as shaped nted out, "the go-go at- 
mosphere that invaded the hanking 
community some years ago, and the de- 
regulation campaign spearheaded by the 
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government.’’ She recalled that not many 
years ago the banking community en- 
joyed something similar "to a seal of pro- 
priety.” It was known and accepted that 
bankers were in the business of making 
money, but it was also known that they 
operated with prudence and integrity, 
valuing long-term profits and stability. 

One of the many US bankers Penny 
Lernoux interviewed for her book was 
candid enough to state that banks are not 
in the business of holding the community 
trust anymore, that now they are just an 
industry like any other with a product to 
sell. Such a view generated what Lernoux 
called "the dog-eat-dug” approach, where 
immediate profits and volume ofbumiw. 
became paramount. Despite the looming 
threat pored by the alarming growth of 
the international debt, "the Chase [Man- 
hattan Bunkl even gave bonuses In its ex- 
ecutives for loans they made, to Third 
World countries, 1 ’ she said. 

Since the debtor countries did not de- 
fault (and so far they still have not; they 
are late in their payments, but none has 
declared a moratorium), this contributed 
to inflating both the banks' quarterly 
profit reports and the reputation of those 
i executives responsible for tlie lonns.They 
were promoted to new positions, or got 
new jobs, while the world was left with a 
bigger crisis on its hands. 

With each US bank fighting only for it- 
self, was anyone worried about the larger 
picture? Well, says Lernoux, the Europe- 
ans bankers were. "The Europeans think 
in the long range. They have been very 
upset by the short-range -three or four 
months ahead— thinking of the Ameri- 
cans. And they ore shocked with the turn- 
over of personnel.’* These days, the 
turnover of personnel in US banks is so 
great- that frequently, when a foreign loan 
faces trouble, the officer originally re- 
sponsible for it is no longer around.- , 

! At the same time that the pressure for 
profits was pushing more and more loans 
down the ostrich-like, all-consuming 
throat of some Third World nations, the 
demolition of the US regulatory struc- 
ture, which was. erected 'after the!. 1929" 

, crash, paved the way for all sorts of wheel- 
ing qnd dealing Within the banking in.- 
' .dnstry. Instead of having' to operate • 

• .: ! withm the limits of jstrict federal fregula;- 
.i 1 tiuiis^yhieh aimed at tyeve'ptU^a re-' 

! peat pf the earlier dbmipo-Iike iferjea of 
••.hank cpllapses-rthd banks now .fcS a 

• nluch freer hand- in inducting thri£^usiC ; 

I ■■H!. iV- JlSjIA 1 iK' ..vi> ! U. k-' :f 


ness. Referring to those US bunks on the 
brink of cull apse. IVnny lernoux said 
that "in almost every casr- the anise was 
reckless lending compounded by ’insider 
loans or illegal loans to bank officials, 
hoard directors and their friends.’’ 

Such a financial merry-go-round at- 
tracted a special group of guest riders. In 
banking, as in other businesses, white- 
collar crime opened the door to organized 
crime, in particular the drug-trafficking 
crowd. The narcotics industry is no small 
business in the US, being second only to 
the oil industry. With earnings of more 
than US$79 billion a year the drug traf- 
fickers needed to operate through banks. 

"The bankers themselves” explained 
Lernoux, "admit that the drug flow would 
be severely impeded without the conniv- 
ance of corrupt banking officials. But as 
they themselves state, top management 
sets the tone. If sloppiness and corner-cut- 
ting are tolerated or even encouraged, 
they can lead to the corruption of bank of- 
ficials, as in several cases of the launder- 
ing of drug money in south Florida 
banks." 

On top of all the drug money launder- 
ing being done through traditional 
hanks, the deregulation of the banking 
industry sponsored by the Reagan admin- 
istration has made it easier for foreigners 
to acquire American banks, increasing 
the risk of— some would say opening the 
way to— the direct control of American 
banks by drug traffickers. 

Over the long range— despite the bank- 
ing community’s current dislike of long- 
term thinking— this drug invasion may 
present a greater risk than the interna- 
tional foreign debt. Even at its worst, the 
debt is a financial problem and could be 
solved within the boundaries of tho tradi- 
tional hanking transactions if only by 
providing more attention to the debt’s so- 
cial and political implications. But the 
drug problem may prove itself somewhat 
different. A little story, loM by Funny Ler- 
iimi... may help to shed souk* light on 
1 hin. 

;!nuii* time ago. the Colombian army 
faunclaxl a major offensive in i lie Guaire 
province against the !•» nl drug pro- 
duiviVi The soldiers were stationed inlhv 
region and ivoin supposed to stay there 
until every trace of tho drug traffic had 
I ii ei i destroyed. But the drug traffic gen- 
eral es so much money that , after two 
years, the Colombian army decided that 
it - it wanLed to preserve any semblance of 
hierarchy and order, il should move out of 
the region right away, before all its men 
had heen corrupted by the drug money. 

The US banking community w. 01 
course, more complex and much more 
powerful than many Colombian armies 
put together. But its short-term, pron ■ - 
above-all attitude, coupled with the ' b°. . 
brazen, trigger-happy behavior ol the in- 
ternational drug traffickers seems to l 
the ideal recipe for more trouble ahea ■ 
Understandably, it is hard for a bankei o 
move away from all that money 
to be properly channeled, and from al 
huge profits that cou Id be generated, 
aren't the bankers the ones who keep * e 
i minding us that there is no such thing 
, a free lunch? tB 

Despite bankers’ nature 1 rel ucta nc 
- go public,. at least one ranking New 01 

, bank official commented on the boo • 

, criticized Lernoux’s approach as bet B 
"tendentious attempt to ultimate y 
creditthe banking systepi of a free den 
! racy." And he refuted her specific chm^ 

; against some banks, saying tha 
. I were "cheap charges, not documen - 
" i.; since their sources had been a var,e ' ^ 

, sti n-ies published in different newspapy j 

! and magazines quoting 

T sources. His remarks were, ol emu *. 
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Coalition or revolution? 

I is not easy being a French Communist nowadays 




^y^terlnWestern Europe 

M France-Most people believe that once a Com- 
^ftrtvgets into power, it is difficult tn remove it. 
Apiece of common wisdom may be defied by the 

^experiment. 

Myears have passed since the French Communist 
: -trjrined the government, and the party finds itself in 
.^increasingly complicated situation, one that is both 
ijj t0 its leaders and arouses speculation among the 
v* Will the party stay in the Mitterrand government 
TiM? Will it leave? 

He Socialist Party leader, Francois Mitterrand, won 
3081 elections in France. Although initially his gov- 
■jment tried to implement progi-ams of the left, it began 
l-tce so many difficulties that it was forced to shift from 
^pie-oriented policies to ones of austerity. The need to 
•^Unemployment, for example, turned many an econ- 
yjmy from an interest in state-run enterprises to- 
n-dan expertise in free enterprise. 

: 111 this, of course, runs counter to Communist Party 
^logy.aiidby now, the points of view of the French So- 
IdLnand Communist parties have drifted far apart.The 
j L'atnces are most obvious in domestic economic deci- 
j ^particularly in job cutbacks in what are considered 
ilk noncompetitive heavy industries. In sleel-produc- 
! ^Lorraine, for example, 3000 jobs are scheduled to dis- 

l h foreign policy, too, the Communist Party has been 
I Jle to influence Mitterrand. As one example, lie fa- 
ha deployment of the US Pershing II missiles in Eu- 
h«-to Moscow’s displeasure. All this leaves the aging 
| sier of the French Communist Party, Georges Mar- 
is, mught in a crossfire between the USSR and the 
fsKh president. 

IGttffrand, in his days ns leader of the opposition, look 
ini by forming an alliance with the Communists. And 
Selected president, which requires 50 percent of 
if total vote, under the best possible conditions. His 
>dymanaged to push back the Communist Parly totals 
fiction time and attained a firm nuym ily in the Nu- 
®al Assembly, which meant he could pursue his puli- 
^without having to share power with the Comimmist 
But he took another risk by asking the party to 
Pilhe government in order lo gain its support, in par- 
support of the Comiminist-led Confederation 

^aledu Travail trade union, for his economic poli- 
cy 

Nsq hoped that his move would shift more electoral 
jWfrom the Commun ist Party to the Socialist ParLy. 

■ ’ ^akes are high: should he lose, France mighl cease 
i * •jfenwo’atic country. But so far, there is little doubt 
Mitterrand is winning his gamble. The more heated 
- Jf™®' between Socialists and Communists, the more 
, j wnwiuniats lose votes. In October 1983, 87 percent of 
; T. Party membere wanted the party to re- 

e^the government until 1988 (when new presiden- 
^LT^ 1Dns are to take place). That means that if their 
withdraw from the Mitterrand govern- 


Wliile the Socialist government adopts financial uuslerily policies and 
economic liberalism as its philosophy, the Communist Partv must choose . 
between two roles: to support a leftist government whose pnlicies it 
often dislikes in order to prevent a comeback of the right, or to revert . 
to its traditional pro-revolutionary role as a vocal member of the 
opposition. If it chooses the latter, it will lose more votes. If it 
chooses compromise, it will no lon ger . 

be a real Communist Pally. The ^ - ^ 

chances are that it will leave the 
government only if it is forced out. 

So it is that Communist participation in a 
democratically elected coalition is very painful. Tilings would be different 
had the electoral procedures been suspended, but there is no sign that 
the institution^ set up by the French constitution are at risk. Just the * 
opposite is true. - 

Y. 

Jacqueline Grapin is a columfiist for the French daily q 

newspaper Le Monde. /, 


■ risk losing many more voters. 

Hfeitonj accordiTl g Public opinion polls, 37 percent of 
JT™ Jwd a "favorable" opinion of the Coramu- 
hSFJ** Secretary General, Georges Marchais. 
figure had dropped to 21 percent. The polls 
r by election returns.The French Commu- 

. . ^jJ^flcored its worst results in many years in recent 
Jr 1 ^8 15 cities of more than 30,000 population 
• ClU UClpal electi P^ of March 1983, and five more 
; Within a year, one out of four CommunM 


mm 


: ’ ^tioiwT !L TOMerva tive mayor. Polls show that in the 
■ i!j.(v m ■ “Urqjean Parliament scheduled for June, 

! totj my will get only 12 to 14 percent of the 

>: ■ 63 ^ percent mark, considered a fail* 

: 1 ^ plea^d M recentIy 63 1981, party ^ ** 

ibS’ ^ Percent of the French people think that 
i'i * a Wa.Trj? ^ is the one most apt to defend their 
u» ' ' ' 061:1 be attributed to many things, in- 

(f^^^^ingimageqf the Soviet Union , the loss 
"J i^S -^rxisni, the lack of credibility of its eco* 

- a change in self-perceptions in a 

- ;j p^rl^'betw^n 1976 and 1983, the proportion of 
■ ishtaj ftS^S'they "belong" to the working class 

i ^^ioaapercsnt. 


Georges Marchais, leader of the French CP. 
tries to make a point 
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The 0 pp^r lu ri 1 1 y Bank a 
service or the Overseas Private 

Investment Corporaiion, !s a 

computerized system designed 
to help foreign firms identify 





potential U.S. partners for In- 
vestment opportunities In the 
developing world. 

just register a profile of 
your specific business inter- 
ests, type of Investment sought 
and your country and area of 
interest. Although we do not In- 
dependently Investigate poten- 
tial Investors or projects-you 
can, for a nominal fee, request 
a potential " match." 


The Opportunity Bank 
will be fully operational by late 
summer. But it already con- 
lalns listings of over 4,000 U.S. 
companies and 1,000 projects 
in the developing world. 

For more information 
telex Daniel W. Riordan or 
Paul D. Barnett at OPIC WSH 
89-2310, or write them at 
OPIC. 1129 20th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20527. 
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On the ‘lesser’ nations’ 
role to end the arms race 


Mark Gerzon 

Associate Editor at Largo 


BOSTON, USA- For many years, the 
voices of the non nuclear weapons na- 
tions of the Southern hemisphere have 
been muted. Many of them believed. I 
think, that nuclear war would devastate 
the North but not the South. A colleague 
from Kenya told me: "Moat of my friends 
think the nuclear debate is just the rich 
nations’ way of avoiding the issue of eco- 
nomic injustice.” Said a Chinese friend a 
few years ago: "We are not worried about 
nuclear war. We ore a large country and 

will survive.” .. «. „ 

But this complacency is ending. I rime 

Minister Indira Gandhi , whom I km^ejus 
interviewed, is now clearly aware that n- 
dia would, as she put it, "be immediately 
affected by nuclear war" between the sii- 
pcrpowers. She has been briefed about 
the "nuclear winter” research by scien- 
tists from all over the world, including the 
US and USSR, which demonstrates that 
the climatic consequences of a rmyor nu- 


clear war would destroy every nation on 
earth. 

This research, combined with the fail- 
ure of the Geneva negotiations, has led to 
a deepening sense of urgency on the part 
of many "middle power” leaders. 

Calling themselves the Four-Continent 
Ffcace Initiative, Presidents Miguel de la 
Madrid of Mexico, Raul Alfonsin of Ar- 
gentina and Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, 
and Prime Ministers Indira Gandhi of In- 
dia, Olof Palme of Sweden and Andreas 
Pnpandreou of Greece have formed an im- 
partial, independent initiative to resume 
negotiations to end the nuclear arms 
race. Unlike the failed Geneva talks, 
these negotiations will not be bilateral, 
hut mediated by the leaders involved in 
tho initiative. 

"The prevention of nuclear war is not 
on issue that concerns only the superpow- 
ers ” Prime Minister Papandreou told me 
when I interviewed him a few weeks ago. 
"It is of- direct concern to ub since it 
threatens all our lives. Therefore any at- 
tempt to find a solution cannot be left to 


the superpowers.” 

The Four-Continent Peace Initiative 
underscores that "minor” nations, acting 
together, may become a powerful force. 
Nicholas Dunlop, a New Zealander, and 
Olafur Grimmson, an Icelandic member 
of parliament, were two of the principal 
organizers of the Initiative. Although 
both are white, middle-claBs Western-ed- 
ucated men, their instincts were shaped 
by boyhoods in countries that do not dom- 
inate the world's headlines. 

As I jet from one continent to another 
working on this initiative, I feel renewed 
hope. From watching the two superpow- 
ers at close hand, I know how stuck they 
both are.The Initiative provides precisely 
what was lacking in the superpower 
squabble: an effective third party. 

On one hand, of course, the Initiative is 
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by no means assured of success. The big 
powers are used to thinking of themselves 
as the leaders of the world and are not ac- 
customed to taking advice or prompting 
from other nations’ leaders. Both Moscow 
and Washington are so suspicious that 
they may resent the Initiative’s intru- 
sions rather than welcoming their help 
But on the other hand, the Four-Conti- 
nent Peace Initiative has already suc- 
ceeded. It has reopened the debate. Il has 
turned passive followers into active mov- 
ers. It has altered the structure of debate. 
It has underscored that, in matters oflife 
and death, every nation should havo a 
voice. 

Mark Gerzon is a freelance writer and 
head of Mediators Inc., in Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


U.S. TAX RETURNS 

Expertly prepared lor aliens and 
expatriates by former overseas inb 
agent with 12 years experience. 
Write to: M. Rolhschifd, 

3043 Firs! Ave., 

San Diego. CA 92103, 
USA 

for information. 


MAKE FRIENDS WORLDWIDE 
through intar national correspondence . 
Details free! Hermea-Vorlae Box 11O60Q/K, 
Berlin 11, West Germany. 


Want to live, work or do 
business in a tropical 
paradise? It's easy as SaipanF 
Charles Beil, P. O. Box 22435 
Saipan, CM 96950, USA. 
Telex: 783675 ABiPACGLO 
SPN. 


NEED A FLORIDA ADDRESS? Office 
nnd other Bervices (post forwarded, telex 
etc.). Details from 128W Orlando Interna’ 
tlonal Trade Center, Orlando, Florida 
32809, USA.’felex 264778 (MSGRLYFji 


BUY LAND U&A. Ftorm ranch recrea- Aaian-American friendship is our sp 
Vaughn Johnson, RO. cialty. Interested? Write Asian Exchang 
Hillings, Montana 59103. Box 1021 WP, Honokaa, Hawaii 96722 


USA FORESTAND LAKE 

Tree farming company offers 400 acres in cen- 
tral New Hampshire’s lake region. This pine and 
oak freest includes 2100 feet of accessable lake 
frontaga Price: US-$275,000. For addilional 
.... information contact: 

T rp p n mwers, Inc., box oo, 

Keene, N^H^ire USA 03431. Tel: 603-357.5160. 
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NONRESIDENT BACHELOR 
MASTER AND DOCTORAL’ 
DEGREES FOR THE 
ACCOMPLISHED INDIVIDUAL 

Columbia Pacific University, the 


.L . . « graduate univar- 
wl11 ? 0 W3,600sludents 

P rfi 50 r h S/ acu hasb00n author- 
ized by the State of California to grant 
nonresident Bachelor, Master and Doc- 
toral degrees in numerous fields, Indud- 

end work experience, and completion of 

SgSasswas 

time Involved^ shortened due to accel- 

rrar iBm!nflm8 ^ is 

Columbia Pacific University fa attract. 

ingac^piiahadlndMduals.memlSa 

ol the business and professional com- 

nrrtiwif 8 ,. ’’"V 0 <,8al 9 n 

edn^tS^ rS ^ h i B8Cad6mlCflCkn0w< - 
w personal achieve- 
ments. May I send you more Information? 

R.L. Crews, M.D., President 

COLUMBIA PACIFIC UNIVERSITY 
1415 TWrd St., Suite 2306 
Sah Rafael, CA 94961 , 

Call TotlFte* USA: a00-227.i6l7.exi 4an 

California Only: 800-772-3545, mi. Wo 


Los Angeles based — Radfic West Corporation is a well- 
established firm in the field of product sales, 
promotion and services. Our firm looks forward to 
representing foreign firms seeking additional 
marketplaces here in Los Angeles. Also seeking sales 
representatives or investment counselors for their 
product, services or capital. 

Write: Pacific West, 1215 North Hollywood Way. 
Burbank. CA 91505. USA, or call (818) 848-3920, (818) 
2487564. Please contact Peter O'Neil. 


STUDY IN SWITZERLAND 

At a coeducational boarding school: 

• British and American university preparation 
' Excellent facilities & staffing 

• Labs/Computer/Languages (including EFL) 

• Sports/Cultural excursions 

Summer school courses in languages during June, July & August 
Write for details to: 

MONTE ROSA INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
CH-I820 Montreux. 

Tel: 021/63 53 41 Telex: 453 267 ROSA CH 
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proof Insulation Material. Sale of equip- 
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USAFARMLAND-Safe 
i sscure Investment, property 
management services 
Quick Realty Co. 
u _ P-O. Box 449 
McCrary, Arkansas 72101 
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INTERNATIONi 
ESCORT SERVI 

NEW YORK 
CALIFORNIA 
and other U.S. cltii 
212-765-7896 212-765-: 
330 W. 56th St, N.Y.C. II 

CHICAGO 

312-861-0465 

PARIS 

and other European c 

as well as other 
International eounti 

Call New York telepho 

number 

Multilingual escorts available to 

•- anywhere nationally or Internal 
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Alia Presents 
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Alia, The Royal Jordanian Airline is proud to present Singapore - a new 
addition to its ever-expanding network. 

Now you can travel non-stop from Amman to the Jewel of Southeast asia, the 
fascinating, sun-drenched tropical island of Singapore. 

Alia’s jumbo fleet will be at your service every Sunday and Thursday 
at 7:30 p.m. to fly you in comfort to meet the rising sun of the next day in Singapore. 

For more information please coniact Alia olfices or your local agent. 
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Next month in LosAngeles, the woridls Atlantic Richfield, built fpr the ' ; ' . We hbpe that everyone at the games 
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Author blasts US- Israeli bias 
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mnoR'S NOTE: Following is a speech delivered by Mr Stephen Green at 
lhe annual convention of the National Arab American Association. Mr Ste- 
phen Green is the author of the book ‘Taking Sides, ' America's secret 
Salions with a militant Israel which was serialised in Arabic recently in the 
Ad-Dustour newspaper. 

There Is an expression in Arabic, I am 
wd which translates: “Your friend is he 
who tells you the truth, not he who agrees 
with everything you say." Years from 
uoff Americans may realize that King 
Hussein performed a supreme act of 
friendship In informing the United States 
ilut “...H has chosen to disqualify itself 
u the sole force in the Middle East that 
could help us all move toward a just and 
durable peace." 

The amazing thing is that this statement 
ns greeted by the Reagan administration 
2 nd much of the country with shock and 
surprise. There is something at once 
charming and at the same time slightly pa- 
thetic about a great nation which thinks 
that U can indulge in the diplomacy of 
Jean Kirkpatrick, the legislative agenda of 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, and the security 
policies of Richard Perle, and then thrust 
itself forward as an “honest broker" of Stephen Green, author of 'Taking Sides 
peace in the Middle East. 

But the roots of America’s recent em- one else wants? You and all your snld 
harassing failures in the region cannot be fnends »" a » the foreign offices know i 
traced to this administration alone, nor your hearts the cruelty, the evil that ema 
even to the policies of past presidents. "I? 1 * 8 /* 0 ? 1 Ji) e , ¥ us Inn world. But you ar 
You as Arab Americans know the real a f raid t0 hold Islam up to the light and te 
problem is deeper than that — it is the y° l Jf People* tl Look, this is what we hav 
underlying prejudice and ignorance which t0 “ye Wlt “. 

characterizes the average American’s There is one bright spot, in the midst c 
view of the Middle East and its conflict, ail this contemptible claptrap. At on 

Aboutayear-and-a-half ago, I sat down P°j nt * n JL he . ?. n \ sra *l! 

it my home in Vermont to begin writing informs David Ben Gurion that the Hagi 

one of the first chapters in Taking Sides, nah W1 ^ bave on |y ^P' 999 , man l .° J 1 ®. 1 
oalhe 1948-49 war in the Middle East. I war. Presumably in Uns.s next boo 
bd found some surprising material in the tb ® shrinking Haganah will have ceased 1 
NUIonal Archives on the strength and exist at all, and the suffering and dyin 
nuu*ers of Israeli forces in that war. and ? n d d, splace me nt of civilian populatior 
I wanted to get back and take a look at in the 1 948 war will be depicted as mere 
towtho popular image in America about 8 bad dream - 

‘Me Israel’s miracle victory," had been j have focused upon the racism and tfc 
,TO i >, W ,,ed - inaccuracies in these two books becaus 

, I went to Exodus, a popular novel by lbey arc sold . in practically every bool 
Leon Uris. 7 store in America, and they have been Is* 

Uris described whet he called a ■ ■ paper cam 

of only 55,000 Haganah boys fac- p ecllon of a moral bl,nd spo1 m our cour 
IJfive mighty Arab armies with almost try ’ 

«o.and-a-quarter million troops — the But perhaps even more disturbing the 
“JMlls, he said, were outnumbered 40 to this arc the intellectual blind spots whic 
«**. in equipment outnumbered a thou- characterize the coverage in America 
■‘HO to one, and in area 5000 to one. print and broadcast media of historic 

I already had Kintiufi^o «•,««, and current events in the Middle East, 

of US Army I nt l el H He nr l will cite some examples: In May of 1 98 ] 

Chiefs or Stiff hv^iiinSl the 1x55 Angeles Times, to its credlt.cai 

from the British nlof ried a story about a new release of d< 

Krulj; In fact « n d A cuments from the Israeli national ai 

R« bybet we an two nh *ir ^ h~l chives ’ for which 1 thlnk w shou,d cred 

to «m. I cmSS i u? lhe archives. In these documents, Syria 

Uris in I book h d y 1 1 Q 01 M President Hosni Zaim is revealed to ba\ 
y WOK. l O/IQ tn weet n«ulH Ttan finrir 


dut 5,*“ rea,, y appalling about Exo- 
- however, as I leafed through the 
E the blaten^ racism that filled 
«« im,o e 9 , u? ara . Braptt -. Arabs of any type 
cruel n il ar ab / dirty ’ la ^ cowardly, and 
of any type were honorable, 
A™"*** and k,nd - w hat Exo- 
• worrf '}* dl8cove rcd, was racist smut. In 

UvreripILS 88 P° rno graphy. And without 
J reoeemlng social- value. 

«Jildel»l r !? at !!* t * me how such a book 
decided publl shed in America. And I 
Was abfiii/y< ler hopefully, that the book 
Kn befnri yc ? r ? old and had been writ- 
1960s Ann c [ vi1 r >8hts struggles of the 
Nw 1 97 ft. u j human rights concerns of 
tivit(es n i*„,, ad raised °ur national sensi- 
fa i C 8m ‘ Surely, such a book 
“not be written in the 1980s. 

^°%anv l |lp St has b 6611 - Doubleday and 
about a month 
Uodil Sof,v Sb J^ r - LJris’s latest very fic- 
®ted The tlie Middle East, en- 

■hore racist iv If “"^hing, this book is 
Point, oidenw 1 ?" ™ .Exodus. At one 
tooiit'iii rtT-Awh, Uris’s Israeli prota- 
% of the Sit? ove1, surveys the destruc- 
°^ ra 8ed Brl»ilv 8e Yassin with an 

f BrorftS? 1 * a™? colonel by the name 
A . ■m' tnrrii« a r , tu rps to him and says: 
f ,v 8nto do^up^?»,i thal ^ have h®®" 
forgivie the aSP- things to survive. 1 can 
I cannni a r7? fpr murdering our chil- 
^ ^tderTh^i/s r *^ Ve tbem;f0r forcin8 uS 

? &h cploAfiiV :^4? on .’ Asoh says to the Bri* 
WoS* - wS? 0 ®®* iSn ‘. t 5 ‘- that we 
’ ' . . t® again stuck with a dirty job 


Stephen Green, author of 'Taking Sides' 

no one else wants? You and ail your snide 
friends in all the foreign offices know in 
your hearts the cruelty, the evil that ema- 
nates from the Muslim world. But you are 
afraid to hold Islam up to the light and tell 
your people, "Look, this is what we have 
to liye with." 

There is one bright spot, in the midst of 
all this contemptible claptrap. At one 
point in the novel an Israeli commander 
informs David Ben Gurion that the Haga- 
nah will have only 30,000 men to fight 
the war. Presumably in Uris's next book, 
the shrinking Haganah will have ceased to 
exist at all, and the suffering and dying 
and displacement of civilian populations 
in the 1948 war will be depicted as merely 
a bad dream. 

I have focused upon the racism and the 
inaccuracies in these two books because 
they arc sold in practically every book- 
store in America, and they have been iss- 
ued by major American publishers, a re- 
flection of a moral blind spot in our coun- 
try. 

But perhaps even more disturbing than 
this arc the intellectual Wind spots which 
characterize the coverage in American 
print and broadcast media of historical 
and current events in the Middle East. I 
will cite some examples: In May of 1983, 
the Los Angeles Times, to its credit, car- 
ried a story about a new release of do- 
cuments from the Israeli national ar- 
chives, for which I think we should credit 
the archives. In these documents, Syrian 
President Hosni Zaim is revealed to have 
offered in 1 949 to meet David Ben Gurion 
and begin peace talks to end the state of 
war between their two countries. As an 
inducement to the Israelis, President 
Zaim promised beforehand to accept for 
resettlement in Syria some 300,000 
Palestinian refugees — about half of all 
the Arab Palestinians displaced In the 
1948-49 war. 

David Ben Gurion, over the objection of 
his foreign minister, Moshe Sharett, and 
his UN ambassador, Abba Eban, flatly 
rejected the idea. The point is. why was 
this stunning historical revelation not 
picked up in our national media, and 
reexamined? How many American politi- 
cal candidates, since May °£J as * yoa J\ 
have repeated in their speeches the old 
saw about Arab governments never having 
wanted peace and never having agreed to 
accept- responsibility for Palestinian re- 
fugees? 

In August of 1983, Thomas Dine, the 
executive director of the American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee, stated in an ar- 
ticle written for the Journal of Defence 
and Diplomacy, that: "Israeli air and na- 
val forces are sufficiently strong to chall- 
enge Soviet naval forces in the eastern 

Mediterranean and are .thus a significant 
fqctor in assessing the East- west- naval 
balance of powsr in that region. 

And later in the article, he wrote:’ ' The 
central purpose of aid to Israel is to en- 
sure the security and survival of a vital 
ally whose strength is an asset m the 
wider international security system. The 
• ultimate purpose of assistance to Israelis, 
is essentially similar to the reason we 


keep troops in Europe and Korea and a na- 
val presence in the western Pacific: to en- 
hance international security by deterring 
aggression and ensuring the defence of 
important friends and allies. To. deter- 
mine whether our assistance to Israel is 
proportionate to US interests, the appro- 
priate measure is therefore an assessment 
of the costs and benefits compared with 
other major expenditures on international 
security. 

Uver time, over many years in fact, the 
lies, and Lhe moral and intellectual blind 
spots which I have touched upon here 
have gradually had an impact upon US 
foreign policy. TheNovember 1983 secur- 
ity agreement with Israel is merely a for- 
malization of a long-standing overt and 
covert agreement with Israel in which the- 
Department of Defence looks to the Israeli 
defence for information about the perfor- 
mance of Russian weapons systems, and 
for tests and evaluation of US arms used 
in opposition to Soviet weapons in combat 
situations. Part of this "agreement," of 
course, involves our sharing with the Is- 
raelis military technology which is gen- 
erations ahead of weapons in the hands of 
any other nation in the Middle East. And I 
do not exclude nuclear weapons in saying 
this. 

The US Congress, for its part, has, over 
the past few years, steadily increased both 
financial and military aid to Israel, know- 
ing full well that this aid amounts to a 
subsidy of Israeli settlements in the West 
Bank, Israeli occupation of South Lebanon, 
and that these actions are anathema to 
every other government in the region. 

What I am suggesting, and this is not an 
easy thing to say to an audience of Arab 
Americans, Is that in 1984, the United 
Stales is simply no longer a trustworthy 
ally for any Arab state — any Arab state. 
We have fully and finally taken sides. 
Nothing, but nothing, is kept from the Is- 
raelis. 

As Arab Americans, you can and should 
confront the racism and ignorance which 
distorts. US policy In the region of your 
homelands. But I would like to suggest 
that much of the battle now, in 1984, is 
out of yotir hands and beyond your reach. 
There is no longer even a pretense at ba- 
lance in American Middle East policy, as 
King Hussein informed us about two 
months ago. . 

When 1 read this statement, his inter- 
view, 1 almolst wept. That was more com- 
mon sense on the Middle East than I had 
ever read oh one page of the New York 
Times in my adult lifetime. 

No, it is now up to Arab governments to 
make this administration and the people 
of this country understand what we have 
given up by "taking sides". Is not with 
words but actions. 

And it is already beginning. I welcome 
the huge Saudi and UAE (United Arab 
Emirates) arms purchases in Europe, and 
the resultant loss of jobs here. I am de- 
lighted to see Arafat in Cairo and in Am- 
man, and to see Egypt back in the Islamic 
Conference. And I hope Hosni Mubarak 
meant it when he said that, whatever the 
financial cost, Egypt would break diplo- 
matic relations with any country which 
moves its embassy to Jerusalem. 

I unhappily conclude that in order to 
earn the respect of average Americans, 
and in particular the average American 
f who is our president, Arab governments 
are going to have to take a page from the 
Israeli book. When we act in ways which 
compromise essential Arab national se- 
curity interests, they are going to have to 
make us feel pain. 

When the Israelis attacked the US Lib- 
erty in 1967, and when they drew the line 
of dirt In Beirut in 1 983 with the US Ma- 
rines, they were not appealing 
to reason or to the American . sense 
of Justice or fair play. They were . sending 
us a message, and it: was quickly under- 
stood. 

Until Arab governments begin to do the 
same, I dbn't believe the American people 
or their government will be motivated to 
urgently and . forcefully apply our . In- 
fluence in the region to bring about a ne- 

f ;otiated • fair settlement of the Arab- 
sraeli; conflict, and your efforts to com-, 
bat' racism. lan^ ignorance in Indianh and 
Oregon and elsewhere, will not be treated 
with the respect and seriousness > which 
they deserve. , .- . ; • 



IhmnB 

Unholy 
Alliance (2) 

CONTINUING MY discussion of the 
Israel-South Africa link which I started 
last week in commemoration of the 
International Day of Solidarity with the 
Black People of South Africa, I will 
shed some light in this article on co- 
operation between the two racist states 
in the fields of arms production. Indus- 
try, and political co-ordination. 

It is no accident that white South 
African riot police used Israeli- made 
weapons to put down the Soweto upris- 
ing in 1976. It is these weapons that 
killed many innocent women and chil- 
dren, and still inflict devastation and 
destruction on the black people of 
South Africa. 

The co-operation between Tsrael and 
South Africa is not limited to the ex- 
change of small arms and ammunition. 

It is no secreL that a co-ordination ex- 
ists between the two stales in produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons. On September 
22, 1979, says columnist Penny John- 
son, a mysterious blip appeared on the 
radar screen of the US satellite Vela, 
which had wandered off its usual 
course and was monitoring. The sky 
over the South Atlantic, near the coast 
of South Africa. 

CBS radio correspondent, Dan Raviv 
flew from Tel- Aviv to Rome (thus 
evading Israeli censors) and filed a re- 

S ort that explained the mystery. The 
aviv report, which had cost him his 
post in Tel Aviv, was broadcasted on 
the CBS evening news which revealed 
that Israel "exploded a nuclear bomb 
last September in the Atlantic Ocean 
off the coast of South Africa. . . 

It is also quite revealing that neither 
Israel nor South Africa has signed the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
South African enriched uranium and 
Israeli technology are put to use and 
exchanged in plots to put down the 
hopes and aspirations of both Arab and 
black South African people. 

Israeli’s Industrial capacity Is also 
put in the service of South Africa's rul- 
ing whites, The Israeli “gift" for 
building electrified fences is transfer- 
red to South Africa. In fact, Israel Sha- 
hak reports, “it was the Israeli Avia- 
tion Industry,** which put up an elec- 
trified fence between Namibia and An- 
gola in I 979 to block the Namibian lib- 
eration fighters of SWAPO. 

On the political level, a great degree 
of co-ordination exists between the 
two states. Israel is helping the 
internationally- is ola ted South Afri- 
can regime come out of its isolation. 
Some news reports have just revealed 
that Israel was responsible for the 
planning that finally made South Afri- 
ca's prime minister's European tour 
possible. Botha's European tour was, 
in other words, the result of an Inten- 
sive Israeli behind-the-scenes pressure 
and was the outcome of Israel's per- 
suasion and handtwisting. 

The political alliance between the 
two states goes back to Dr. Kissinger’s 1 
days. The prestigious English weekly 
The Economist reported on November 
5, 1977 that: Dr. KisBinger in early 
1975 secretly asked the Israeli govern- 
ment to send troops to Angola in order 
to co-operate with the South. African, 
army in fighting the Cuban- backed Po- 
pular Movement for the Liberation of 
Aiigoia. 

Finally, the unholy alliance between 
the two racist states should necessitate 
.co-operation' between the oppressed 
people both in. Palestine and la South 
■ Africa. ' ■ • 
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The art of chiropractice 


A manipulation in time saves pain 


Last days for the community of beggars 

Chance for a new life 


By Najwa Kefiy 

Special to The Star 
* ‘ APPROXIMATELY FOUR out 
of every five cases for surgical 
operations could be cured by chi- 
ropractic treatment and care," 
says leading London chiropractor 
Dr. Michael Durtnall. "Surg- 
ery should be the last resort, chi- 
ropractice should be (he first," 
he says. 

In an interview in London with 
The Star, Dr. Durtnall who is a 
member of both the British and 
American Chiropractors associa- 
tions, discussed the development 
and value of chiropractice. 

He said that it began in the 
United States as far back as 
1895 but has been little known 
until the last ten years. ' 1 An in- 
creasing number of people are 
learning through the mass media 
and by word of mouth," he said, 
"and once cured people usually 
become absolute converts." 

Dr. Durtnall described chiro- 
practice as an independent 


branch of medicine which spe- 
cialises in the diagnosis and 
treatment of mechanical disor- 
ders of the joints, particularly 
those or the spine, and their ef- 
fects on the nervous system. 

X- rays are often used in diag- 
nosis and the chiropractor car- 
ries out the treatment by specific 
manipulation. "Drugs and surg- 
ery are not a part of chiroprac- 
tice," says Dr. Durtnall, "the 
word chiropractice comes from 
the Greek and means manual 
practice." 

Who needs them? 


According to Dr. Durtnall one 
with any muscular or joint 
pains should see a chiropractor. 
"More important, any one who 
has an uneven pelvis or a curved 
spine should have chiropractic 
treatment before it becomes 
symptomatic. This Ib why chil- 
dren should be checked at their 
various growth phases to ensure 


that their spines are straight," that the average paL lent suf fer- 
he 8aid ing from back- pain, attends a 

chiropractor for six trealmen- 
Dr. Durt nail’s own specialty is ts " sa jd Dr. Durtnall, "Gen- 
t resting ballet dancers’ and er a]jy speaking, more treatment 
sportsrnens' injuries, in addition t* needed for chronic, long 
to the regular treatment of other standing cases, less for cases of 
musculo-skeletal complaints, short duration." 


such as backache, neck-pain, 
headaches, sciatica, leg pains, 
hip and knee problems, shoulder 
and arm pain, pins and needles 
and numbness problems. 

He said that in many cases 
even migraine headaches can be 
traced to disturbance of the Bpine 
affecting part of the nervous sys- 
tem." 

Occasionally, chiropractic 
treatment can also relieve a 
whole range of other complaints 
including sinus problems, diges- 
tive disorders, constipation and 
menstrual disorders. 

Length of treatment 

Chiropractic treatments vary 
from one person to another, 
"The result of a survey shows 


The response also varies from 
one patient to another, according 
to Dr. Durtnall, “some feel im- 
mediate improvement, while 
others have to be treated four or 
more times before they start to 
feel better. Improvement at first 
is often temporary, but becomes 
longer lasting with subsequent 
treatment." 

Some patients feel energetic 
following an adjustment and oth- 
ers may feel extreme relaxation 
or tiredness due to the sudden 
release of muscular tension. 

"Some patients who improve 
slowly, at the beginning, sud- 
denly reach a stage where they 
improve rapidly. Others may be 
just the contrary of this." he 
said. 



Dr. Michael Durtnall 

Chiropractice developed out- 
side the ’medical profession, and 
that created problems between 
the general practitioner and the 
chiropractor, but Dr. DurtnaU 
said that nowadays chiropractors 
see themselves as an essential 
complement to the existing me- 
dical services. He believes there 
is no doubt that a close working 
relationship between the chiro- 
practors and the medical practi- 
tioners is in the best Interests of 
the patient." 


d. Sswsaa Musa 11am 

Star Staff Writer 

fflILDREN PRETENDING to 
S a variety of small objects 
Su in fact, they are ask- 
4 for charity. Disfigured 
Shi silting on the footpath 
uposing their damaged 
JJto, Mothers forcing their 
oggd children to accost 
«gers -by in the hope of 
Sing a few piastres, some 
Sen borrow or rent the chil- 
Atn of friends for this job. 

Hue are all aspects of the 
kgsrs profession and can be 
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Outback ‘cures’ Diabetes 


seen on Amman's street to-day. 
But now, taking the line that 
begging is an altogether unheal- 
thy phenomenon which must be 
faced and eliminated, the Minis- 
try of Social Development is 
beginning a new campaign to 
tackle the problem. 

According to Mr. Farouq Na- 
ghawi. Manager of the Social 
Defence Department, the minis- 
try is now ready to start an in- 
tensive anti-beggar campaign in 
co-operation with the Amman 
police Department and the Am- 
man municipality. 

The first step will be a daily 
picking up of beggars and va- 
grants by the police department. 
Minister or Social Development 
Abdul Salam Kan’ an says they 
will then be sorted into the three 
categories. Foreigners, who will 
wherever possible be repa- 
triated. children and professio- 
nal beggars. 

Referral 

Eacb Jordanian case will be 
studied individually to find why 


worthy materials and 86 were 
the unofficial car washers to be 
found at traffic lights. 

The cases were also classified 
according to age. 688 of those 
brought in rare aged between 
seven and eighteen years, 44 
were between 1 9 and 40 years, 
1 2 1 were aged 41 to 60 and the 
rest were over 60. 

Co-operation 

Mr. Kan* an has emphasized 
that the ministry cannot cope 
with the problem of beggars and 
vagrants alone, apart from any 
other problem, it. has no author- 
ity to arrest people from the 
street. Its responsibility, he 
says, is to help them after they 
have beea brought in. Mr. 
Kan* an says that most children 
who beg come from problem fa- 
milies and often their parents do 
not know or do not care what 
they do. Last year the ministry 
dealt with 364 children whose 
parents did not even know that 
they had been begging. The min- 
ister maintains that parents and 


the particular person has turned schools must learn to co-operate 
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" American- Arab Affairs has carved out an 
impressive place for itself among readers 
concerned about current developments and 
U.S. interests in the Middle East.” 

The Honorable Harold H. Saunders 
Resident Fellow at the American Enterprise 
Institute, Former Assistant Secretary of State 
and Member of the National Security 
Council. 


"American- Arab Affairs has immensely 
contributed to a better understanding of the 
Arab world.” 

H.E. Clovis Makaoud 
Permanent observer to the United Nations 
and Chief Representative in the United 
Stales for The Arab League. 


“American-Arab Affairs has become an 
authoritative document on U.S.-MiddIe 
East issues. At a time when balanced 
information is so vitally important to this 
region, the journal has done its job 
splendidly. It should be required reading for 
all seeking a just peace in the Middle East.” 
The Honorable Nick J. Rahall, II 
U.S. Congressman, West Virginia 
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By Lindsay Murdoch 

EUROPEAN MEDICINE, thr- 
ust upon Australian Aborigi- 
nes for many generations), is 
often no better than their tra- 
ditional treatments, accord- 
ing to researchers. 

Aborigines who Jive on a tribal 
diet including kangaroo, turtle, 
yabbies (fresh water prawns), 
crocodile, yams, figs ;.nd bush 
honey are healthier than those 
who eat European food. 

Researchers from the Nor- 
thern Territory Health Depart- 
ment have reported that crushing 
and soaking twigs in blood from 
a giant lizard’s nose can make an 
effective cure for scabies. Like- 
wise, rubbing foul-smelling kar- 
ri nyarra grass with rabbit's 
brains and cooking it can make a 
good chest rub for babies with 
colds. 

Tradlftioaai diet 

Another study showed that by 
returning to the diet of their 
ancestors, 1 0 ageing Aborigines 
largely overcame the diabetes 
they had suffered for many 
years. Now Northern Territory 
health workers are encouraging 
Aborigines in Outback areas to 
use treatments for mi nos ill- 
nesses which their ancestors 
developed by trial and error over 
centuries. 

The department’s regional 
-pharmacist, Andy Barr, does not 
rule out the discovery of a 
"wonder drug" during the de- 
partment’ s researches. Barr, 
who travels extensively into iso- 
lated areas to work with Abori- 
gines, tells of a man whose bade 
healed without scars after a sev- 
ere spear wound. 

. "it wbs quite amazing. His 
back had a large concave where 
the spear had hit. H-s family 
packed the wound with vitchetty 
grubs (the larva of ’ - etles or 
moths). The ahseqce o. carring 
was probably due to no high 
protein content of the vitchetty 
grub," he said. 

Researchers are c, -ilogulng 
Aborigine medicines nv.Je from 
animals, and; plants >., -ich are 
used as cures for i othache, 
.warts, itchy skin, wounds, ring- 
worm, diarrhoea, constipation, 

. : h e ad ach es and other illness. 

Diabetes treatment 
' A • Melbourne- based resear- 
cher, Dr Keyin O* Dea. has beep 


studying people in the Kimberly 
region of North-West Australli 
since 1977 to try to find a fresh 
approach to the treatment of 
diabetes, which is about sir 
times more prevalent amoag 
Aborigines than white Austra- 
lians. 

The 10 Aborigines, with ■ 
mean age of 50. left their com* • 
muni ties to live off the land like 
their ancestors for seven wee ib. 
Dr. O’ Dea said the most impor- 
tant finding of the study wm the 
striking improvement in all of 
the metabolic abnormalities a si- . 
ociated with diabetes. 

• * U is not unreasonable to sug- • 
gest that had the study continued, 
for a longer period, all of the 
subjects would have completely 
reversed their diabetes. TO® P* 
Wic health implications of tbeie 
results are enormous. 
is not only reversible In these ; 
people, it is potentially prevent- 
able," she said. 

The study could explain wty; 
traditional Aboriginal diets jw® 
to give protection againsM^.; 
disease. By the time the five men,, 
and five women returned to the 
thev had «• . 



busing for food 


to begging and how he or she can 
be helped to lead a more produc- 
tive life. Needy cases will be 
referred to suitable social wel- 
fare agencies, those found not to 
be in need wilt be referred to the 
courts. 

The ministry of Social Deve- 
lopment has a special assessment 
centre for beggars and the 1983 
statistics give some picture of 
the composition of the begging 
world in Jordan. 

The centre, which is in 7u- 
waidch, accepted 987 cases dur- 
ing tbe year, including 71 fore- 
igners, mainly from Pakis- 
tan, Egypt and Turkey, 880 
Jordanians and 36 gypsies with 
no fixed nationality. 

These cases were brought to 
the centre on a variety of char- 
ges. 1 25 were charged with 
roaming the streets and sleeping 
in public places, 3 1 0 were beg- 
gars, 466 were vendors of un- 


witb tbe ministry in reducing tbe 
number of children who beg. 

One official from the youth 
welfare organization says that 
many young men drift into beg- 
ging because they spend their 
time in cafes and billiards clubs 
rather than in sports and recrea- 
tion centres that could develop 
their abilities and provide them 
with constructive activities. 

Old people, on the other hand, 
beg for financial reasons. As 
they are unable to earn their liv- 
ing any other way. A representa- 
tive from the Social Security 
Corporation (SSQ says that the 
SSC is planning to establish an 
old peoples home that will take 
care of these beggars. 

The Ministry of Social Deve- 
lopment is now hoping that, with 
concerted efforts by -all 
concerned organizations, beg- 
gars will soon become a thing of 
the past for Jordan. 


Woman learns to smile again 


By Bob Dvorchak 
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Not everyone gels an opportunity 
to recreate a face, said Mrs. McVicker, 
a former bank clerk with five children. 
It’s almost like a sculptor taking day 
and making a whole new face. It’s re- 
creating an image, ft’s like a totally 
different person. 

Her husband, William, said the 
transformation has been more than 
physical. 

“It’s a miracle what the doctor has 
done. You can see the difference. It’s 
going to help her go out and be with 
people," McVicker said. 

The (wo operations were per- 
formed by Dr. Mark May, an ear, nose 
and throat specialist at Pitlsburghs Eye 
and Ear Hospital who has done 45 si- 
milar operations since 1976. 

“Generally, the concept is to sub- 
stftute a muscle system that has Hsown 
blood supply and nerve supply for one 
that’s dead,” said May. "The surgery 
helps people psychologically as well as 
physically," the doctor said. 

With a racial paralysis, people 
change their whole personality. "They 
withdraw," said May. “Before the op- 
eration, they have no opportunity to 
move the fhce. Their face is dead. Their 
peraonality is dead. Some of these peo- 
ple conduct their lives as if they had 
died. 


“Making their face move restores 
their personality and literally restores 
their life,” he added. 

Mrs. McVicker didn’t llkegolngoul 
in public or having her picture taken. 
But now she feels more outgoing. 

"I am less self-conscious. In more 
secure with myself," she said. ..“Even 
ff it didn’t work, I would have no re- 
grets. I fee! you have to try. I'm a 
mountain climber. 

“I have a sign that sits by my phone 
at home that reads: please be patient 
with me, God isn’t finished with me 
yeL And that’s the way 1 feel." 

(Associated Press) 





Life on the street 





Starting early 


Bookstore bans the 
short and the ugly 



By Peter McGill 

WANTED: Woman to work In 
bookshop. Mast not be ugly. 
Independent- minded or too In- 
telligent. Minimum height 140 
centimetres. Interest In Van 
Gogh would help. Girls who wear 
glasses need not apply. ' 

If Japan’s Klnoknniya book- 
shop chain published honest staff 
advertisements, that is how they 
might read, it Is alleged by trade 
onion officials who claim to have 
discovered the company's secret 
list of 23 hiring * 1 guidelines. ’ * 

The disclosure has led to an 
uproar from Japanese feminists, 
the formation of a special group 
of 2d women employees to fight 
discrimination aad n demand to 
the Labour Ministry for action 
■gainst tbe company, which has 
branches in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Apgeles and London. 

Klnokudys says vaguely that 
most of the galdellnes have never 
been used except In hiring of 
part-time workers. As It hap- 
pens, part-timers make up 40 
per cent of the store's 800 fe- 
male staff. i 


According to Klnokuniya* s 
personnel chief, Masaru Furuu- 
chl, the guidelines sprang from a 
"research meeting" of all the 
"general affairs" staff at a spa 
town near Tokyo In 1972. "We 
asked the members what they 
considered was good for the com- 
pany," Furunchl explained. 

Among the .listed prohibitions 
are divorced women, those whose 
husbands are lectnrers or writ- 
ers, those who live away from 
their families, any who have 
been nurses, have changed Jobs 
before or who have "spent a lot 
of time at home doiag nothing." 

Roles for full-timers are even 
more rigorous. "Ugly women are 
lo be avoided at all costs," as 
are "country bumpkins," "stu- 
pid women" or those with "ru- 
ral manners." 

According to Ftarauchl, those 
parti cnlar conditions were agreed 
upon after It was discovered n 
major Japanese bank hid been 
using them as hlrlag policy. 

"Argumentative women" are 
not to be employed. Those who 
have "belonged to school new- 
spaper clubs need to be watched 
carefully." (OW) 
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Miss Asakrieh, first women auditor In Jordan 


A first in a world of figures 


By Sawsan Musallam 

Star Staff Writer 

* * [ have hod a tendency to lake 
up jobs that are usually restricted 
to men," Miss Basma Asakrieh, 
the first woman auditor in Jor- 
dan told The Star. 1 * I wanted by 
my work Lo prove that women 
are capable of doing any job if 
they arc given the chance," she 
added. "Society," she said, "is 
responsible for creating such 
work barrier* But according to 
Basma. this world could be the 
women’s own some day. 

Miss Asakrieh graduated from 
the University of Jordan in 1979 
with a BA degree In account- 
ancy. During her last year of 
study, she worked as a part-time 
auditor. She likes this kind of job 
and decided it would be her life- 
time career when she obtained 
her auditing licence two years 
ago. Getting a licence was not at 
all difficult for her. "One should 
only have a university degree 
along with at least one year ex- 
perience as a senior auditor in 
any office and then one can ac- 
quire the licence," she said. 


used to have that strange look in 
their eyes when they discovered 
that their auditor was a girl. 
They used to meet her with 
laughs and did not want to speak 
to her directly about their com- 
pany’s affairs and insisted on 
talking to her manager. 

Household expenses 

She recalls one company man- 
ager who thought at first she was 
a lady from the social affairs de- 
partment but when he discovered 
her occupation he said to her, 
laughing, that he could not trust* 
a woman to deal with the house- 
hold expenses, how could she 
imagine he would give her his 
company's accounts to deal with. 

Other difficulty a girl encoun- 
ters, Miss Asakrieh says, is in 
facing some incompetent ac- 
countants especially if they are 
older men. Sometimes, auditors 
are forced to give up. their mod- 
ern methods in dealing with a 
company's accounts iq order to 
please the owner who insists on 
using archaic ways. She says she 
finds It annoying to have to do 
this. 


The job itself is not easy, she said. A girl has to 
be qualified and know how to deal with situations 
in order to prove herself and make people have 
faith in her. This might take sometime, but a girl 
has to be patient and not pay any attention to sar- 
castic people because she can win people* s trust in 
time. 


The lob itself is noL easy, she 
said. A girl has to be qualified 
and know how to deal with situa- 
tions in drder to prove herself 
and make people have faith In 
her. This might take sometime, 
but a girl has to be patient and 
not pay any attention to sarcastic 
people because she can win peo- 
ple’s trust in time. 

Her job is also difficult be- 
cause she has to go to different 
companies, use lots of transport,- 
meet and deal with various cate- 
gories of people. Besides, being 
alone In the. world of auditing. Is 
not quite easy. There are. at the 
most, three women in this occu- 
pation. she explained. Most of 
(he girls who become auditors 
give up quickly because they find 
Ji hard to manage this kind of job 
which deals mainly with figures. 

When she first started to prac- 
tice her job, people In companies 


Miss Asakrieh says nonethe- 
less her job has its attractive side 
as it enlarges the scope of her 
experience. It also gives her an 
overall idea about the financial 
and economic situation in the 
country as she audits the ac- 
counts of a groat number of fac- 
tories, companies and travel 
agencies. 

She is also very satisfied with 
her work' because it has made 
Iter htore confident and has 
developed In her a certain in- 
sight into human ‘behaviour. She 
discloses -that she can never give 
her work up and settle for aiiy 
ordinary desk job. Something 
she .experienced once when she 
worked with an international 
company. for two months and bad 
to leave because she got bored. 

' * I would like to get more exper- 
ience by dealing with various and 
different cases. I do not waiit to 
limit my line of thoughts; by 1 ex- 


posing myself to one company's 
accounts only." 

Miss Asakrieh said that she 
did not originally choose this 
kind of Job or even think about it 
before taking il up. But when she 
joined the faculty of commerce 
at the university, she realized 
that there were not many ac- 
countants, especially women ac- 
countants, and that the country 
is in need of them and of audi- 
tors. Nowadays, such profess- 
ions are more important and 
more wanted in the country. 
There are. she said, new occupa- 
tions and the number of people 
specialized in these fields is not 
high. When she got her licence, 
she was only number 264. 

Another reason that made her 
decide to become an auditor is 
the fact that she likes lo deal, 
with figures. 

But she says what helped her 
most to choose was her family. 
She said’ ’my family is very demo- 
cratic. They never try to in- 
fluence or force any member of 
the family in making or taking 
decisions." 

Miss Asakrieh has at the end a 
piece of advice for girls who are 
thinking of becoming audltors.lt 
is to be very confident and sure 
of what they do and say, to be 
willing to take responsibility and 
never to dependent. An auditor 
must always face others’ mis- 
takes calmly and should not give 
problems more time or effort for 
solution than they actually need. 
Above all, an auditor should al- 
ways keep a company's secrets.. 
And as for Miss Asakrieh* s fu- 
ture plans, she hopes to resume 
her studies in accounting this 
ye nr at the University of Jordan 
along with opening her own au- 
diting office. 




mil DREADFUL week is over for the students nf Jordan 
who were taking the ‘lawjihi’ examinations, a sciics or 
tests administered by the Ministry of Educ.it inn throughout 
the country for the secondary school certificate. Tor thuse 
going through this experience, it is a week nf near emo- 
tional trauma, a culmination ol months of long nights of 
study, worrying by the students and fret ling by the parents 
and family. It is t lie end «>f the season uf headaches due in 
eyestrain, nervous tics, crying spells oiiginaiing in luijguc 
und other temporary maladies. 

And just as these students arc blighted hy lempmury mala- 
dies or indispositions so do the lest of us stifle r I nun link- 
complaints from lime to lime. Some of the conditions are uf 
such short duration and happen so infrequently ihut we 
never do ascertain why they occur nor do wc ever work uut 
just what will cure them because they often disappear by 
themselves. One of these conditions, a favourite of mine, is 
hiccups, or hiccoughs. 

Hiccups are defined as the repealed involuntary spasmo- 
dic contractions of the diaphragm followed by sudden clo- 
sures of the glottis, which check the inflow of air and pro- 
duce the characteristic gasping soifnds. Translated, this 
means that (he large muscle that controls breathing and is 
situated just below the lungs has got to twitching, which in 
turn causes the lungs to suddenly suck in air. But in the 
meantime the glottis, the opening midway down the air- 
pipes, has snapped shut. When the rushing air meets the 
closing glottis the typical squeaking sound is produced. You 
can make much the same sound by blowing up a balloon and 
then stretching its neck from both sides, allowing a small 
amount of air to escape. 

That is how they happen, but how do we stop them? This 
Is where the fun part comes because it seems that everyone 
has heard of several cures for hiccups. If we set about col- 
lecting records of these cures, we might have enough mat- 
erial for a book, but here are a few: breathing slowly and 
regularly, drinking a glassful of water all at one time or sip- 
ping it slowly, breathing into a paper bag. This acts to build 
up the level of carbon dioxide in the body. Some people use 
irritating substances such as pepper to produce sneezing, or 
they tickle the nose or throai with a feather. And 1 think 
that I would prefer to eat crushed ice or to put an icebag on 
the point where my ribs come together than to have 
someone pull on my tongue. 

The cure that makes me laugh is the attempt to frighten 
the person with the hiccups because .invariably, the person 
doing the curing or trying to scare the sufferer will make an 
announcement that he is about to do this, thus negating any 
element of surprise. 

Even the ancient traditional Chinese art of medicine, acu- 
puncture, has a cure for hiccups. It is done by manipulating 
a small needle into the palm of the hand. This seems like a 
rather remote pari of the body in relation to the trouble spot 
butacupuncture is based on Ihe idea that the body is a whole 
unit and that the various parts are connected through a sys- 
tem of channels. This is an interesting concept in itseir. 
apart from the problem of hiccups, that needs a complete 
discussion. But in the meantime we will all get out our ra- 
vourite cures the next lime a friend has the hiccups. 


Would you believe it? 

TWO COWS were recently officially listed among France’s 
two million unemployed In St Etienne. 

Milk producers "Canne” and “Nantalse” were brought 
to a St Etienne Labour Office and the head official agreed to 
fill out the necessary forms. 

The farmers signed up the cows as Jobless as a protest 
against European Economic Community restrictions on ex- 
cess milk production. Officials said no welfare benews 
would be paid to the Idle cattle. 


A MAN named Versteeg with a crooked nose and no com- 
plaints about It checked into a Dutch hospital recently tor J 
knee operation and was given a bed next to another man win 
a deformed npse.CoIncidently the room-mate’s surname 

was also Versteeg). 

Later that day, tbe first Versteeg awoke from h | s 
tlon to find be had same knee problem, but a perfect Grc 
profile. 

Fortunately, he discovered the error in. time to save bis 
neighbour’ a knee from the surgeon* * scalpel. 
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Left to right: Mr. Richard Butts, Mrs. Marina Viets, Mrs Hilda Kirreh Toich and Mr. 

Ain Ghammashl 

A timely gift for orphan’s camps 
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By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

i When e voluntary organization 
offers 200 orphans from Jor- 
dan’s 10 refugee camps the 
haven of a three-week summer 
camp every year, at a cost of JD 
‘50 for each boy, each year plus 
ifollow-up programmes (hrou- 
!ghout the year, it tends to need 
fill (he financial help it can get. 
So YMCA President Alex Gham- 
mshl was a happy man this 
wek when he received a dona- 
tion of JD 580 from the Ameri- 
can community in Amman. 

At a small ceremony at the 
Ambassador’s residence, Mrs 
Marina Viets, wile of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador presented a JD 
f donation on behalf of the 
American Women of Amman, 
«tuk Vice-President of the Am- 
erican Community Centre ( ACC) 
Wchard Butts presented JD 280 
*t>ich the ACC collected from its 
Arab Appreciation Night’ din- 
*r held on 8 June. 

Among those ut the gathering 
, 7,„?f' nager c “tby Robinson 
J“ d Hilda Kirreh Toich, the lady 
K2 Slblc for lhc arrangement 
“a the wonderful cooking for 
“e runner parly that Ted 80 peo- 

ii Gbammashi told The Star 
“UheYMCA has held the suin- 
.■*r camps for fatherless boys 

197 ? 't^ 8 refu B ee camps since 
enmps provide a va- 
aiion packed with activities 

tcouiil!, sporls > games, hiking. 

iieartli” 8 ’. arts - ancl cra f ts and 
gif- In addition to this, the 

'iheir • , r , n lead ership through 
L: L lral L n e d counsellors and 

beenl ^ Who have themselves 
scouts at the camp. 

Ihey arrive the camp site 

vidprt , the are P ro_ 
f 0r their basic needs 

! Dair nf‘IJ hree weck slfl y from « 

I or shirts and shorts for each 
Joan ? py J amfl s. toothbrushes, 
lowpic enn,s s hoes, combs and 

sheets' ** Wel1 as ^ resh while 

i tlwnn^ h .u mmashi emphasized 
and SE lhe thrce weeks of fun 
are a Afferent world 

forget t h S? YMCA does not 
ccuji b°ys> H has a youth 

fofte “ nn,n 8 [ n ea ch or the re- 
these S15?* 18 in Jord an where 

^kentk^n Can SPCnd the ‘ r 

‘titles ihJ« s 5 veral sports ac- 
tides ih? r<5U6hout the year. Be- 
youth , n * .supervision of the 

YMCa fi? qrs trained at the 

^Mo'hEofr. 6 receiv e at 

of tj « ,ft annually of a pair 

VearSj^.fond a shirt. Last 
l0ve r if?*}** A.dha Hpliday. 

. girts. 3 “y 5 r eceived such 

rd to the sum- 
' ■ ^ aiie nfj and again until 
i choice S have the 

• ■ “dome junior leaders 
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many new things lo do she 
doesn’t know where to start. So 
for now, she is concentrating on 
decorating blouse and dress mat- 
erial with beautiful cross stitch 
designs and the rest will come 
later. 

• The French School in ( Amman 
celebrated the end of the school 
year last Saturday with a com- 
bined concert and garden party. 
The schools' 160 children enter- 
tained the visitors with songs, 
poetry and plays in French, Ara- 
bic and English. 

Special guest at Saturday's 
events was Mr. Sal a me b Ham- 
raadl of the Ministry of the Inter- 
ior, but student Antoine Rnffel 
stole the limelight at (he end of 
the day when he made three trips 
lo collect prizes during the tom- 
bola. 


and then lo quality as counsell- 
ors or programme specialists 
through training by the YMCA. 

Funding for the first summer 
camps for Palestinian orphans 
came from the Youth Action 
Norway of the World Alliance of 
the YMCA in Geneva. Now these 
funds barely cover one third of 
the S3 0,000 cost of the camp, 
not including the medical, trans- 
port. accommodation and pro- 
gramme costs offered by 
UNRWA. 

• * * • * 

• Artist Ellanore Bllbetsl is back 
in action after a recent encoun- 
ter with her surgeon. Ellanore 
was advised by her doctor to take 
a complete rest -for at least a 
couple of weeks. She says that 
normally such a spell in bed 
would drive her mad but this 
time she ended up thinking of so 




The Royal Cultural Centre presents ‘Ya Zarlf Al-Toul’, a 
play by Jibrll AJ- Sheikh, directed by Hanl Snobar 

Continues nightly at 9.00 pm until Saturday 30 June 

Puppet show 

<» The Royal Cultural Centre presents a puppet show directed 
by Nabil Sawalha 
Thursday 28 June at 1 I am. 

The* 1 French Cnltural Centre presents ‘Pile on Face* a 1980 
film by Robert Enrico, starring Philippe Noiret. Michel Ser- 
raull el Dorolhee 

Thursday 28 and Saturday 30 June at 7.45 pm. 
Exhibition 

- The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Le Carnival de Nice 
Continues until Tuesday 10 July. 


There’s 
Nothing Quiet 
About 

HusKHiPKte: 

Any More..! 
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"Well, i 
ma'am . 
I can 


, you've got quite an infestation here, 
n ... I can't promise anything, but I imagine 
an knock out some of the bigger nests. 


Friends of Ar chaeology 

THE FRIENDS are taking the end of Ramadan feast to heart 
this vear and their first trip for July is not scheduled until Fri- 
day zOlh. When Dr. Bert de Vries will lead a tour lo Umm ul- 
Jiinal in the north. This is a predominantly Byzantine site but 
also has Roman, Nabatean and Umayynd elements. 

Early in August, Friday 3rd to be exact, the friends have a 
trip lo Tell Umeiri, 1 3 kilometres south of Seventh Circle on 
the new airport road. 

Dr. Lawrence Gerarty and Dr. Larry Herr who are lending 
excavations at the site will be Lhe guides and will also take us to 
Tell Hisban. between Naur and Madaba, a site they excavated 
back in the 1970's. Tell Hisban dates back to the Iron age but 
is rich in Hellenistic. Roman and Umayyad remains and par- 
ticularly in Mamluke. 

Both trips leave from the Department of Antiquities Registra- 
tion Centre at 8.30 am. 

The Friends of Archaeology is a cultural organization devoted 
to the promotion of archaeology in Jordan. Anyone interested 
in learning more about the history and archaeology of Jordan is 
welcome lo join. iFor further information contact Mrs. Theresa 
Wegclius. Tel 4 2467 












Right Shoe* Right Price. Right Now! 

„ At Hush Puppies Stores 
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Zoo baby walks tall 

TWENTY DAYS old... and London Zoo's newest 
resident Is already walking tall. 

Zara, the giraffe, has a lot of growing to do. She 
Is expected to double In height In her -first two 
years. 

Site has made an Impressive start, growing from a 
shaky 5ft 81ns, at birth, to a footsurc 6ft. 

Named after 13-year-old Zara Long, Britain's 
youngest- ever Olympic swimmer, she Is keeping up 
a zoo tradition of being given the name of a sports 
personality. 

Her mother, Virginia, was named after Virginia 
Wade, Britain's 1977 Wimbledon champion. 


The Circus 
Band 

All summer long, we boys 
Dreamed ‘bout big circus joys! ■ 

Down Main Street comes the band. on. 
‘Ain't it a grand and glorious noise. 

Horses arc prancing. 

Knights advancing — 

Helmets gleaming. 

Pennants streaming. 

Cleopatra' s on her throne! 

That gold hair is all her own. 

Where is the lady all in pink? 

Last year she waved to me I think. 

Can she have died? Can that rot! 

She is passing but she sees me not. 

Where is the clown, that funny gink. 
Last year he winked at me I think. 

Can he have died? Can that rot! 

He's still a- wankin’ but he sees me not. 

Charles E. Ives 
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Grandmother' s Tales 


Adnan and the wolf 


it's a recoi 


{*9 I ticm OF 6N0WFBU 
IMA$1NSLB SlOfcM AT 
MOUNT £HA$TA, 6*41 gOWL, 
CALIFORNIA. 


“Fire- walkers” j 

For eight hours stones are placed in a furnace until they 
have been brought to a white heat. Then the natives form in 
column and walk placidly over the stones. None but natives 
can approach the stones nearer than twenty- five feet, be- 
cause of the heat. 

What is the secret of 
the Fijian fire -walkers? 

THIS IS Indeed a secret which has never been entirely 
.discovered by anybody. But it Is a fact that a religious 
ceremony, at which fire-walking la practised, is held 
In the Fiji Islands. A big trench is dug and filled with 
burning wood and heated stones, and bare- footed 
priests and other holy men and devotees walk across It 
without their feet being injured apparently in any 
way. 

It has been suggested this may be due to the perfor- 
mers having tough skin on the soles of their feet, aui 
also because a certain protection is afforded by ■ layer 
of ashes on the top of the glowing mass, but both these 
explanations have been contradicted. Another theory 
is that, in some mysterious way, the participants man- 
age to hypnotise themselves and that condition of mind 
somehow affords them protection, but this Is difficult 
to understand, and people are left wondering. 

What we do know is that fire-walking is a very old 
religious rite and Is practised still In many parts of we 
world. 
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Puzzle corner 


By Hamdan Al-HaJ 


there, because, there was no 
wolf and Adnan and all his 


ADNAN WAS a shepherd sheep\were safe. The villag- 
who lived in a small and quiet ers bac ^ t0 8 * ee P ve, T 
village. The other villagers worriep. 
were either farmers, mer- a fdw days after, Adnan 
chants, teachers or she- played the same trick on the 
pherds like Adnan. All the villagers again, and this time 
villagers lived and did every- they were so annoyed that 
thing together as if they be- they swore never to get up 


O.'c?) 

b. k 


CALIFORNIA, 
LAND OF 
.OPPOKTUNnV 


longed to one family. again when they heard his 

One moonlight night, Ad- shoutsl 
nan took his sheep out to Then\ one night, Adnan 
graze. While out, he thought took his sheep to graze as 
of a plan to fool , the rest of usual. Suddenly a real wolf 
the villagers who were appeared. The wolf began 
asleep. He thought of shout- killing the’ sheep, and Adnan 
Ing at the top of his voice that began shouting for help. But 
a wolf was attacking his this tlmeuouder than he had 
sheep. Without considering done on the previous occa- 
the effects of this plan, Ad- sions when he deceived the 
nan shouted: “Help, help, villagers, put despite all his 
the wolf, the wolf”.. shouts and \ cries, none of the 

When the villagers heard vmagerscVme out to help 
Adnan* s voice they sensed. The v^olf ate as many 

the danger in which he was. VXJinMiv 1 * Adnan 

So, they all rushed out of l°°ked 0n helplessly. 

their beds and ran towards .From that \day on, Adnan 
the. field where the shout for became convinced that a good 
help came from. However, man never remains the same 
the villagers were disap- when : he is\ angered or 
pointed when they reached deceived all the^ time. 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 2H June. I9K4 




During ibis coming week, an argument could cron un 

aPRICORN -December who 1S dc ? r , l ° you - and y° u should bear in 

APKU-wai mind lhal ac(lons S pea k louder than words Owing to 

Hit to Jam** 1 ? 19th some good news which will dispel a loved one's recoil 
41 tenseness, a more harmonious relationship can be ex- 

pected. Towards the end of the week, an old friend, 
whom you have not seen Tor quite some time past, may 
/ pay you an unexpected visit, bringing some news which 
S# you should find interesting. 

iMIABIUS — JiRun T ll,s is ? p ?. l i iod - l ° makc t,ie most ° r a11 your chances 
AQUARlua and opportunities for all the indications are Lhal you can- 

i. FebrMTV Itth not do wrong whatever you attempt. The highlight or 

ZMftta reorwy i«* yoiir next week appears to be in the social field, which 

could bring you into the company of new and very inter- 
esting friends. Where finances are concerned, there 
could be an unexpected gain for you, and this should 
prove to be of great assistance. 


dibtfs , ? y V ,e middle ° r the coming week, things should begin 

PISLia — r«— — to look up and move along very satisfactorily for you. and 

. . _ . you should be feeling much happier all round. You would 

IftiwMarct 29th be well advised to take your time this week, and by so 

doing, you should be able to judge things more clearly, 
and come to a satisfactory conclusion. A person whom 
you meet at a social event during this week could cause 
some excitement, and as time goes by,, they will come to 
mean a great deal to you. 


ARIES — March be *Pful co-operation of a close friend, you 

should be able to bring an old idea of yours to the fore 
21st to Aaril 29th tb ‘ s week. This should be an especially lucky period for 

^ you where money is concerned, and most of the chances 

which you take in this direction should, in the long run, 
turn out successfully. Any recent doubts that you may 
have had regarding a loved one should prove to have been 
absolutely groundless, and thus you will have more peace 
of mind. 


CANCER - June 
21st to July 21st 



LEO — July 
22u(^ to August 21st 



VIRGO — August 
22wl to September 21st 




LIBRA — September 
22*4 to October 22ad 




TAURUS - April 
lilt to May 29th 





GEMINI — - May 
Hit to June 20th 



A serious discussion after a slight tiff with a loved one 
could clear the air greatly this coming week, and you will 
feel more settled at last. This is a period when you should 
find an opportunity for catching up on odd little jobs 
which may have been neglected of late. You could find 
that your work is a little on the quiet side this week, but 
nevertheless, it should prove to be an especially useful 
week for you, so do not worry. 


Emotional porienls are extremely well starred during 
this coming week, and an occurrence may call for a sud- 
den decision, but don’t worry about this, for the one you 
make will be the right one. You may find that daily rou- 
tine inny irritate you somewhat during this coming week, 
but social activity in the evenings should more than com- 
pensate for this. News which you may receive from a 
close person will give you an extra feeling of happiness. 


SCORPIO — October 
23*4 to November 21st 



Yum partner should be in a very I'laitering mood during 
(his ueck. and this in i urn should please you very much. 
Now is the period for you to have a go at something new. 
This in turn should produce some very pleasing results 
with a view' l«> a future plan. IXi run judge a near one too 
hastily this week, for you could discover lhal there is ab- 
solutely no foundation in chatter which you may hear. 
Heller to let things take their normal course now. and do 
not rush things. 


You could find that by co-operating with someone you 
are not all that fond this week, it could prove of mutual 
benefit and they should unexpectedly show you great ap- 
preciation. Some time during this coming week, your ad- 
vice could be sought by a young member of your family. 
Try to treat this in absolute confidence. Towards the end 
of this week, you could be asked to organise either a 
party or an outing. Try to give full vent to your abilities 
in this direction. 


You would be well advised to try letting those around 
you think that they are right this week, but at the same 
time, work things out for yourself. A very pleasant sur- 
prise in the romantic field should come your way by the 
end' of this week, and this should more than delight you. 
By a little financial assistance, a private plan which you 
may have in mind should lake an unexpectedly successful 
turn now and this should benefit you greatly in the fu- 
ture. 


Quite a smooth week lies ahead of you. and there could 
be a very gay time for you in the social field. You could 
be just a little annoyed by news of what an untruthful and 
talkative person is supposed to have said about you. You 
would be very wise to. ignoro this completely. Someone 
whom you hold most dear should praise your originality 
and artistic flair this week, and this in turn should please 
you very much indeed. Finances appear to improve now. 


A change in your way of life is indicated during this 
week, and it could bring about an improvement in an im- 
portant direction. This is a week when you arc more than 
likely to benefit in a very surprising way through the 
good fortune of a very dear person. Also, try to get out 
and enjoy yourself as much as you possibly can. for the 
indications ere that you will gain most pleasure from the 
social field this week. 


SAGITTARIUS - 
November 

22*4 to December 29th 



Birthday Greetings to You. The indication.-* arc lhal you 
have quite a romarkuhle year ahead of you. There is every 
§ sign that you will travel during the coming winter, and 
b through an introduction, will meet n person who will have a 
^ considerable influence on your lire. 

n The happiest spot of your year ahead should be your finan- 
>i Clfl l position, but even so, you would he well advised to be just 
5 a little wary of any investments lhal might be suggested to 
f you by well-meaning friends. 

fi Where the family is concerned, you may find lhal you have 
h a pressing problem towards the October period. Here, you 
would be well advised to seek the advice of a trusted confi- 
u*? w .h° has helped you before rather than a relative. All 
the indications are however, that this matter should blow 


Birthday Greetings to you. A few family problems may have 
wen causing you a little worry of late, but there is every sign 
l nat these should very soon clear themselves up for good, and 
# a new understanding will be established. 

E l |)e financial side, you could be invited to invest in a 
1 * IBa nciaI speculation during the coming few months. This, 
cx "f pears to be rather risky, and you would be well advised to 
a say no, even though you may be very tempted. 

V , U»ve and affection will feature very much for you during 
3 coming twelve months, and one particular affection that 
£ oa ftave arise out of a mosl surprising interest for those 
wno are young and eligible, which could be followed by the 
sound or wedding bells. 

Jtyyour best not to overtire yourself, and then your health 
^uid be completely 100 per cent by your next birthday. 


c*nL r !? da y Sreetings to you. The coming year holds some ex- 
coritni 0 P T^. rtunilies r ° r makin 8 new friends and influential 
o ne« These will be necessary to your work and happi- 
5 j n i ® nd you should also benefit from an unexpected journey 

^ late, autumn, 

£ DarHn!. 1 / 6 the next ^ ew weeks, it may become apparent lhat a 
rellnni ar member of your family is becoming more and more 
■ yo.. ™J»Pon.y°u. This is not good policy from your side, and 
t cobip? “I!* w ' Se t0 discourage this, or this person may be- 
jj unable to cope without your help, simply from habit. 

A J| i? e y°ung and eligible ones amongst you, romance 
niohthr a slr °nB possibility during the coming twelve, 
the W ? nd the middle-aged and elderly, this should be 
' ciaiiu L l i v ve,ve : months you have had for some time, espe- 
irt the social field. ; ’ 

1984. ‘ • 



Sunday 1 July 


Birthday Greetings to You. 
Amongst those of you of the 
younger generation, there is 
every possibility of marriage 
with in the next twelve 
months, and this should be an 
extremely happy union, with 
little opposition from either 
side, contrary to what you 
may believe at this moment. 

There seems to be little to 
worry about where your 
health is concerned, even 
though you may. have been 
feeling a little under par or 
late. It would be wise for you 
to get as much fresh air and 
exercise as you possibly can, 
for a lack of this is not good 
for your particular sign. 

It could be that someone 
you do not trust will have 
been watching your career 
with an avid interest, and you 
could be surprised by the 
news that they have obtained 
for you a much longed for 
promotion. 

Where the cash position is 
concerned, this appears to 
take a turn very much for the 
better during the coming 
.Year. -■< ■ • • 


It seems very likely that you will have a long and seri- 
ous talk with your opposite number regarding a problem 
you may have had for some time. There could be an op- 
portunity for you to widen your circle of friends during 
this week, so lake advantage of this. A letter which you 
may receive towards the end of this week could bring you 
great happiness, plus something very exciting to look for- 
ward to. 


Birthday Greeting?' to You. During the next three or four 
months, a chance to travel could come your way. About this, 
keep your own counsel, and use your own judgment, and 
above all. do not be put off by the envy and jealousy of 
►. another person. 

Your health appears, to be O.K.and there should be little to 
complain of in this direction during the year ahead. Cash 
matters seem to settle down so much more for you during 
these coming twelve months, giving you much more peace of 
*a mind in this field, and allowing you to make more definite 
§ plans where domestic matters are concerned. Around the 
Jg middle of November, you could receive a gift from a most 
unusual quarter, which in turn will give you great happiness. 


A letter which you may have sent to a relative within the 
last six weeks, could bring you some good luck in a very un 
expected manner. 


Birthday Greetings to You. The year ahead looks like pro- 
viding you with considerable chances of travel. As there 
could be from some of these directions, financial gain for 
you, you would do well not to turn down suggestions or of- 
t*, fers made to you in this respect. 

£ Financially, there is very little doubt lhat you could prosper 
^ during this year more than Iasi, but you must be careful not to 
^ make any impulsive or rash investments. 

| Someone could attempt to hurl your growing affection for a 
2 member of the opposite sex during the next two or three 
o months, and you may have to watch out for a little malicious 
^ gossip. Do not let this worry you, for it will be short-lived. 

Some extra work seems to be necessary as far as business is 
concerned, but the rewards from this should be sufficient to 
leave you feeling more than satisfied. , . 


Birthday Greetings to You. Family mailers may give some 
cause for concern towards the end of October, but these diffi- 
culties, although you have just reason to be worried, arc 
^ merely minor nervous rumblings, and will be overcome by 
■a your natural aptitude in tactfully handling people. Always 
>-? bear in mind that you have a very strong ally in an elderly 
male relative. 

There is every chance that within the next two or three 
*£ months, you will be offered promotion of a kind. This will be 
<C largely due to the influence upon your employers, of a tall 
•a grey- haired man., whose initials could be *J' or ‘G*. This per- 
g son has held, you and your work In high esteem for some 
> time, and has been waiting an opportunity of just such a 
• kind. 

Persona] affairs will be extremely interesting and in this 
. respect, you should feel more secure than for some time past. . 

THE JERUSALEM STAR 10 
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entertainmen t 

”2T] Romy Schneider’ s 

Science fiction. . . 
cinema HB French style 


Death Watch 


\cinema 


corner 


WHAT DOES il Teel like 
when a young woman is told 
that she is dying? What hap- 
pens to that woman when she 
realizes that million of people 
arc watching her death on a 
television screen? Whal be- 
comes of her when she finds 
out that she is. being photo- 
graphed by a camera fitted in- 
side the eye of somebody very 
close to her. . . a man she has 
grown to love!! 

Shocking? Unsettling? This 
is the plot of the film ‘'Death 
Watch' ’ or * * La Mori an 
Direct*’ (meaning ‘death 
shown live on the screen’). 
Even more disturbing is 
watching Romy Schneider, 
heroine of the film, acting a 
death scene a short while af- 
ter her own tragic departure 
from the world. A sad fiasco 
of life... and death. 

Based on a novel by David 
CoinpLon and directed by French 


director Bertrand Tavernier, (he 
film is a sort of “ lyrical” 
science fiction. It docs not deal 
with coldly impersonal appara- 
tus. electronic devices, space 
ships or creatures from all over 
space — instead. iL deals with vi- 
brantly emotional human beings 
at their most vulnerable portray- 
ing their most intimate mom- 
ents. personal feelings and pri- 
vate thoughts as they face har- 
rowing fate. 

It was actually the aim of Trav- 
ernier to soften the hard aspects 
of (he scientific fiction of the 
original novel. Thus, he delib- 
erately chose script writer David 
Kuyfiel (screenwriter of “Jer- 
emiah Johnson” and “The 
Three Days of the Condor”) to 
“ degudgetize” the atmosphere 
(as he technically terms it). The 
result wns sheer poetry. 

The scientific aspect of the 
film stops after the first shot as a 
camera is being surgically fitted 
in Roddy's eye in order to film 
(he last days of Catherine, a ter- 
minally ill young woman, and to 
transmit them live on the 
screen. Thus millions of people 


watching the television pro- 
gramme “Death Watch” would 
share with Catherine her most 
intimate moments as she faces 
death. 

Catherine is offered a vast 
sum of money in return for 
“selling her death”. But after 
she ' signs the contract of 
agreement, she finds (hat she 
cannot go through with this. 
Leaving the money behind, she 
runs away disguised from the 
media that has publicized her 
looks. Her sole aim is to die in 
peace, privately. 

Roddy, the television camera- 
man, manages to track her and 
become her travelling companion 
and confidant. Obvious to Rod- 
dy's identity, thinking that she is 
now really free, Catherine starts 
living her few remaining days to 
the utmost. She particularly asks 
Roddy to take her to “Land's 
End”... a significant choice of 
name, working on both the real 
and the symbolic levels. 

As their relationship gradually 
progresses into closeness and 
develops into a sort of love. 
Roddy feels more and more 


Catherine and Roddie on the run 






guilty. In his anguish, he poses 
to Catherine the question of 
whether it is “ more painful to be 
disappointed or to disappoint 
somebody”. Without hesitation 
Catherine answers that the latter 
is much worse. 

Roddy cannot bear his deceit 
of her any longer, so he delib- 
erately closes his eyes (which 
should always remain open 
to keep the system working) thus 
disconnecting the circuits in his 
head and blinding himself... 
thinking that by sacrificing his 
sight he can allow Catherine to 
live her last days in privacy and 
enable her to die in peace... 

But this is not the end. Cather- 
ine learns that she is not dying 
.after all... She has only been 


told that and given pills lobring 
about the effects of death io or- 
der to give more impact to the 
television programme and that' 
the final revelation of that 
“ stunt” would make the show 
even more sensational. 


Catherine who has borne 
enough already cannot bear any 
more. She determines to have 
the last say in this fiasco... By 
swallowing all the deadly pills, 
she takes away her own life, pa- 
thetically insisting. “I have to 
win”. Desperately fighting for 
her dignity Catherine brings 
about her own death... away 
from prying eyes. 

Reem A. H. Yasln 




JTV Foreign-programme cycle: starting 1 April 1984 


FRIDAY 


(SATURDAY SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY WEDNESDAY 


FRENCH 


NEWS 

N FRENCH 



Cybernetics, I Selene* Wntd 


Fealuia FSm I Magnum, PI 


NEWS IN ARABIC 



Janritar 
Slept Here 

Tale* or the 
Unexpected 

□oeumantery 

Towards 2000 

Saturday 

Variety 

Show 

Nopoteon 
and Love 



Chicago Stories 



Science 
tftferrmttonal I 


Doctor at Urgs 


Documentary 


NEWS IN ENGLISH 


Feature Pirn 



twws auuHAnv m ammo 


SOLUTIONS 


Chess 


(a) After 1 B— B3 Black can play 
I ... Q — B5 ! winning after 2 
RaQ, RxP male or 2 R/R, QxB 
ch. (b) Now Black saw it — 2. . . 
Q— B5! and While resigned. 


Target 

Acetyl acne ancient ANC1 
ENTLY antic cane canine can- 
ncl cunnily canny cant cell 
cent cental cite city clan clay 
clean cleat client clinc cyan 
enact lace lacy laic lance 
lancet latency nice nicely 
nicely talc tannic tenancy 
tice. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


ACROSS.— 6. O-rans-Utin, 10, 'LooklfiS up, -11 
Ran-*lr. II. {rev.). IS. doilBOted. 17. ®VP' n,ll |S*. 

18 1 -era- pad. 16, Ba-L-low. «0. F-L-at. „ 23. T-ofer-able- ■ », 

Butterfly. 28. !Ro-U(r«v.). 07. Planes, .29, iRotllna. 32. Ad n»uM»rn. 
31, Roi-e-twe-ter. OB. Browsea. SB. Exd-led. 37. <Un*. 
Rsi.tnsJj-t. 39. In th-e mind, _ i 

DOWN.— 1 Ro-nun-aa*. 2. Bachelor flat. 3, At-taet-ed- *■ 
Uni-ald. S. Olertcal. 6. OoUnt me out. 1. TIMale. fc 
Ap.pM-ent.1y, it, Grant. 19, Ex-p«rt. -19. -Beet*. ;B>. «• MV 

In the ah. M. Fall-ow. 23 Th-rejdJbare. M. «fil |Br l “/*• ft 
Bui (rev). u. i-omm-ente. 99. Reapeots. 30. aer-Und*- s’- 
Nursdry. 33 No>OK.b. 34, iRalslnU). 

EASY SOLUTION 

ACROSS.— O, Commanded, lfl. Overlords. lfl, OPfn. -tiJgffljfg. 
.14 Misfire. 16. Affection. -1R, Ministers. 18 , KiujIom. • 

20. Apse. 23, initiated. 2&, President. 20. Tone- 27. Fi 
Contain. 82. iReBtralns. 04, Easy chair. 66, Savanna. Be. *** 

87, Udo 38, Bolster arc. OTlwb^ence. Adjoin. 

DOWN,— 1, Accolade, a Imperfection, 3. (Wheowfc lUL 

fi. Contempt. 6. Permanence. 7. Olosest- «. 

Hal aa. '18. Chopin. US, CUD. Bl, Preparation* 

Interested. 04, Terminated. 26. Pot. 

30. (Narrowed. 31, Branded, as. Saves. 84 Editor. 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


EMBASSIES 


K«v.i| CoXur.il 

ItowA .... 
AmrrfnnCiNK . 
BfiUih Council 
■ French Ccwc - 
(nMihrlnuHiMc .. 
SaWdftNn . - 
SpaaMiCharr . 
n ic UUi Cem r» . 
Ibfi.utaCcitn . 

RENT- A 



AlttmU 

Aq*t<n ....... .'. 

Ktfimk ... .. 

Budget 1 

'iMti 

Ftnli 

Fin* .... . 

Haddad 

HUNT 

Miac ........ . ... . 

Nadwol 

rMWtVMa 

Mir .1, — . 

•MM* 

Mfradi 

ana .... — 


41510 

. .. .HI 47 
. MOM 
4IMJ 
, .. 44105 
_ .. 14049 

Mill 

. . . Mill 


.... 41 ISO 
... 5H6I 
_ i 662511 
- 51150 


J..; 41615 
5 7204 
6*4151 
... . J»»7. 
.... -45750 1 
_. 44951 

— 59117! 

25191 
... J72M 
.25161' 

... 064245! 
1*7434 


HOTELS 

Amman 


01501 1 
665100 
660100 


71254 
. 66S094 
. 41561 
.. Msi u 
.665181 


Anna . 

Holds* Inn 

Miff Mil 

(totem? 

Crtwn -- 

IcmsiicniMdia ... . 
InMmaidiwaMl — 

AniluuaOor . 

(.warned of* 

MlddtfFM ....... 

Urand^taw 

TlfrfK • 

Inwriuduml 

SmRoci 

Jordan Tin* rr 

PMaUdpIria . 

Aqaba 


Hnldaylnn .. 2426 

Al-Manar . . :... .. — 4341 

AI-ConF _ 4151 

Coral 8«auh - - 5521 

Aqaanuitna .. .......... *551 

Aqahi 205* 


Uganu .. . . 

V Yemen 

Awlnbn 

Bahraini . , 
Bciftan .... ... 

Rflllth . 

- Bulprtin 

Chad 

Ciruduri: :... 

Chilean .... ,.. 

CWctwdovak .. 

Franc*. .. 

Cat man . ....... 

Oirth . ... .. . 
Haitian CdMulacc ' 
llanaaalan . ■ - 
Indian 

lUllin 

Japancaa 

YnpahV 

Kuvsnki , 

Lahanrw ; ... 

Uh»«n . .. i 

Moroccan 

NorUiKomn . 

Omani 

Mtaanl .j. 


M|.li ' — 

Qatir 


41171*2 

- . 42511 

. < 42217 

... 664141 
6736*3 

41261 

58514 

- 58140 

. 666124* 

. .. 641356 
.. 665 IQS ' 

..-•4i;7J-l 
..... 41351 

- - 42J3I/2. 

23161 
.. .' 44914 
. ^ . 31021 
. . 1*331/2 

1 51185 

-. - 42486 
. ♦; 665101' 

4I2J5 

41J81 

....J 666111 ' 
' *1452 
..... 46634* 
66H5I . 

- 11117 

!666|3* 

6*1642 ' 

3/153 

.4*331 


PniMiun . . . 

■ 6677)1 

Saudi . 

814154 

Soul h Korean 

. 42368 

Spinbh 

22140 

fiUdMEK n .. 

.... 24145 

Shim ... : 

. . , 44416 

S>run 

-. 41392 

ranldan 

. .. 44307 

ni ruth . . - 

~ 4I2SI 

I'S A 

44371 

V A E ...... 

. . . . 44369 

USSR •„ 

- 41151 

I'NTSO .. : 

41341 

UNRWA 

38725 


DaniihConuilMi _ . 2J J24 

Ndkarlandi 

Ctamutalf • ... JH67 

Nofwcjlan ... . . J1I69 

AIRLINES 

Alla .... 24IJI . 

■ AlfciSa „ 252*3' 

AW** 573/0 

Aaioltoi . .41310 

Air Canada ... ... . 30379 

1 37IU 

JJhh . • 41430 

Cubaypacilfc .... 243 #1 

C7P«ua . .. Jill/' 

tOT* 36011 

Cuiralr .j. , „ 14511 1 

|r *n — f-v . -r-, : 2361* 


Japan 

KLM ... . 
Kora in . , . 

Kuwait . . 
Uhlan 
Loll ha nu . 

Mala*- 

MEA .... 
Olympic 
Pan Am ... 
Qiniaj 1 ... 
Saudla _. 
Somalia ... 
Mena _ .. 
SAS — 
Snjaporr . 
SnuaAir..,. 
Syrian . 

Thai ... .. 
Tarom .... 
Vafi* 

Yumiae 


22175 

. ..... .. 24805 

30144 

.. . 667310 

41305/44236 
51836 

- . 34104 

24363 

. 4I9J9 

41173 

- 3/714 

31340 

: 318.16 

22324 

21336 

429*3 

21147 

— *70157- 

... 303M 

3601 1 . 

. 


EMERGENCIES 


Aavtalanc* , 

Tlra aid. Ora. nolca 

Mood Bank ■ 

CM Dalknet 

■ 8**sw« 

Flrefltad. . 

rprartari _ 


.■ 193.7511 1 

.--4 — ' 1*1 

-:-l- 75121 


- — - 661 III 

— 220900 ' 


ndkeitaSEHe 

192-21 II 1-37777 

/Mice Hnd- 

K ncra .... 220*0/3 

me Police _. ... 56390-1 

Elearic hatl 

Co .... - 36381-2 

Municipal Wares 

Sarwce 71125-8 


HOSPITALS 


HuiMip Medical . 

Cenlra .. _ 813113-32 

Khih* Maur- 

ttllry 44281-4 

Aklth Mater nliy 

'la Amman *2441 

Malhu, 

J^mn»n 36140 

SfemaUanl 664I7M 

UMveniiy Hoc 

_pi1al 445845 

MUSEUMS 

Jordan Nalioml . 

. Vitaly -»_J 50 1 28 


TUI* Art 662181 

Gallery 1,218 

Folklore «li60 

MuKiun rr—y 5 

Popular Life of ... 

Jordan — 81 ' 

Archaeological .... 

Museum 

Military Si4 j« 

Museum 6,42 

.general 

ioroan It mwlna !?!{{ 

Radio Jordan 11 

Mlnhlry of ,«|| : 

Hold CMapW- (HH ] 

ntt •— - -■* — “ 

PKa COmp- J61 1/6 

iunia ... — * 

Amman Munwpai u1 n ■ 

Ubrary .. . 

UnhenltT of Jordan .jj 

L»rary _ ,|j) 

an. — 

TkhphMW Infer- ,2 

maifen ... — — - 

Jordan and m 

j, 

Ovanaaa Call* — — i| 

Cable or Talaamm i| 

Repair Servloa - - r 'T . — 





entertainment 


Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Rasy (node 


CRYPNC WZZIM 

ACROSS 

exe " 

«g^ssr 40 

..SjThU at the latter part 

o( Uie S’ eer afiat 11 t^) 

.(Coot as can he. 

“Smgfor money 1 (0) 
ihodv on which someth tug 
11 ia been perpetrated 7 lfl) 

, 1 Raced new oar in 4t and 

11 Sod it (7) 

ii stout “ Under fifty will 
{ater " tdt 

„ in "overweight find laok- 

U laj sparkle " i4) 

bad playing the role in 
** -The Syllabus " (9 1 
.iblt fat. In the air ? (0J 
, I Fames of people attending or 
returning from It (4) 


n ammy heavenly .fialil •(«) 

8 Warring on the lawn ? That's 

11 IM1 one’s Blok, of Latin (2, 7) 
y [s toe table turning, fear the 
rord " fragrance" A4| 
u Dim into and eato tT) 
h BaJihed once 1 had become 
aster t«l 


- ,K ‘. 1 



iMi* 

«sly! 



West 
* 10 9 8 2 
V 10 fi 


North 
* J 6 5 
V A K 
0 J 9 8 7 6 
4 10 3 2 


East 

4 K 7 4 
9 8 7 0 5 3 2 
1 A 3 


C 10 9 9 8 7 6 5 3 2 

0 Q 10 A A 3 

4*9654 0 J 7 

South 

* A Q 3 

V Q J4 

0 K642 

*KQ8 

tokr South. N-S Vulnerable. 

In a match between Swiss and 
panese teams at Biarritz, 
«iiii opened One Diamond and 
foKtod in 3NT. West led a low 


■G u 
Ji ■ 

JyiHRai 

■ mmm 

■ 


37 She gets Into trouble, naturally 

38 Check to see the others have 
transport In - (9) 

39 Somehow hint the men r<l 
'J n ^ d 4) wltl1 were Imaginary 


DOWN 

1 Ta .^ 8 10111 about the follow 

„ 0 ridiculous score IS) 

2 Single rooms (8. 4) 

3 Affirmed about the exam date 

. ,^ n u.^ h ^l& eed t<> 


4 SSQSfffitom * un 

6 , ***** M »» layman 

Wnl llel nm/at* n ,n. - 


n,„rrf « — w “ 8 wad itvyinBn 

woidd never make ? rgi 

0 6 w 5 nb t® ,bB included. 

Sny I can't not up .(fi, a qi 

7 rn' at * >l3 b ‘ txl 1 CAXl 8e ^ free 

0 . ft mtsmber of the 

no> ly W ^ 1 he * n t ^ ie new play 

If In General, give It (5; 

18 lfl \ Very B0 ™ form er forward 

19 Muild! , c3l bUt U ° eSn ' t m&ke a 

91 with the matter an- 

deuided ? (4, Q, 3, 3) 

27 cry 1 (Q) aP Wt *** dust wlu » * 


25 Understanding the vehicle (3) 
28 Remarks on the coins mom got 
in change ifii 

“ ,ehIy ^ certain 

30 ^ oona u wlth tlw hsh one 
brln^ ashore (0) 

31 In which tho gardener should 

cots instead of beds 1 i7) 
83 Ana mhe anurtbtea all right in 
the corners ? (0) 

34 Not having finished '“The 
Growing of Fruit *■ {8) 

lElASY PUZZLE 

8 OrdereS B ft® 0 

10 Masters (fl) 

12 Frank. (4) 

13 Uprising (8) 

14 mil to go off (7) 

15 Fondness (0) 

17 Cabinet members (fl) 

18 Wrap (7) 

ID Quoting (6) 

20 Church recess (4j 
23 Began (0) 

25 Lending statesman 

l?) 

26 Sound quality (4i 

27 Gain (fl) 

20 Hotel (7) 

32 Holds 1 book (9) 

34 Item of furniture 




23 O^t^ne's much too hot 


club and South elected to play the 
1 0 from dummy. This was cov- 
ered by the Jack and South 
ducked. East returned a club and 
on the third found discarded the 
Ace of Diamonds, thus creating 
an entry for his partner's Q. 1 0. 

This defence by Jean Besse 
won the first of the three Brilli- 
ancy prizes that were awarded at 
the tournament. You may think, 
no wonder! However, 1 am 
bound to say that the play, 
though certainly brilliant, is far 
from new. Harold Franklin and I 
included a deal of this kind in a 
par contest at least thirty years 
ago. Jean, I am sure, was fami- 
liar with the theme. 

Presumably, the committee 
judged that the deal, being easily 
comprehensible, would provide 
good copy for journalists. 

A variation occurs when the 
defender on the right of the de- 
clarer has a doubleton honour, 
say A Q, in the declarer's long 
suit. He may have o chance to 
discurd both these blocking cards 
and create an entry for partner's 
J x. That would certainly be 
worth a prize! 


1983. This game was the high- 
spot in round two of the £4000 
Lloyds Bank international at the 
Park Lane Hotel. Gcofr Lawton, 
ex- Midlands champion, is a 
pawn up as White (to move) but 
the Russian Grand Master has a 
strong attack. 


Now play went 1 B — B3 , 

q_K 4; 2 R— Ql . and the puzzle 
is twofold: (a) what did the play- 
ers overlook during this se- 


. ers ovenooK uuhhb — 

‘Won (Leicester) V Y. Ra- quence and (b) what happened 
v (USSR), Lloyds Bank aflcr2R-Ql? 


TARGET 

The 

Wort! Game 

& 0?“^ * wds of four let- 
from the^!? can , y° u matlc 
1b ®akiLt tl f rs i howri here? 
%be ”L , WOrd ' each letter 
V " u ? ed once only. Each 


I N N 


LEY 


word must contain the large 
letter, and there must be at 
least one nine-letter word in 
the list. No plurals-, no fore- 
ign words; no proper names. 
TODAY'S TARGET; 26 
words , . good; 31 words, very 
good; 37 words, excellent. 


37 Bathing area (4) 

35 Festival sweat (8, 3) 
39 Submissive behaviour 
191 

DOWN 

1 Ceremony of confer- 
ring knighthood (8) 

2 Flaw MB) 

3 Glue (8) 

i stag* 
$&£££! ar** ,lo, 



8 Evaluation CIO) 

11 Lift (6) 

10 -Famous composer (0) 
19 Detective force (3) 

21 Preliminary arrange- 
ments (IB) 

22 Portable meal (8) 

23 Not bored. (1C) 


24 Ended (in) 

SB Vessel (3) 

28 Aircraft's body (8) 


33 Rescues (8) 

34 Senior journalist i|8) 


1^;^,; SOLUTIONS ON P 22 








































